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| gether what remained of his paternal inheritance, and took refuge in a on the southera slope of the mountain, whilst frequent storms burst upon 
% 4 ly 3B R&R A old Uv BR 3 @ | corner of the world, which he named St. Peter of Corby, in memory of the | the higher ground, and. chilled the air of the other parts of the parish. 
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| celebrated institution in which had been spent the first years of his studi- | We never failed ag to take due precautions, before ascending to 





| ous youth. This little possession was nestled in a — of the Alps, on | these elevated ‘ons. Maridn went first, burdened with our cloaks, and 





































N OLD PLAYMATE. the southern slope of that chain of mountains which ually to the | waited for us at the entrance of a in the mountain, through which 

TO a prea | mouth of the Var. It was a wild, yet a cheerful spot, The house, built | blew a current of ice-cold air. The ol servant had, besides, a basket on 
pam , on a little hill, was overtopped by immense rocky cones, the sides of | her arm, and a heavy load ~ her shi rs : these were our breakfast and 

Dost thou still remember me? | which were covered with clumps of oak and innumerable shrubs. | the alms of my tncle, whi. ae 0) tely insisted on carrying in this 

I remember thee and thine, | The approach was by a winding road, bordered with willows and Lom- | fashioa, instead of packing them as a pillion on the peaceful ass ridden by 
When the young and careless hours | bardy These trees, on both sides, created as it were a transpar- | Father Gerusac. 

All were thine and mine ; | ent c of foliage through which appeared meadows, olive orchards,| We usually made a halt on reaching the gorge of which I have spoken. 
When we hid our eyes in flowers, | and long rows of vines, which ran, like interminable green ribbons, over | This spot, called the pass of Malpeire, pleased we particularly, from its 
Laughing at the ruling powers, the chalky soil. wild and savage aspect. The rock, rent by some aatediluvian convulsion, 

Dreaming life divine. | The “diligence” usually dropt me on the side of the high road, at about | went down on each side almost perpendicularly, and its double summit 

. | a league distance ; and I plunged into a mountain path, where neither | stood out in dark rellef oepiant the pale blue sky. The bottom of this 

Dreams of books, or barrea learaiag, | coachman nor waggon could venture with four wheels. Active and cheer- | prodigious fissure was entirely covered by a multitude of creeping plants 
. Troubled not our summer sleep ; ful, I pursued my way along this unfrequented road, enchanted to be | and vines, inter ia inextricable edie, sal covering hidden 

Genius (just alit) was burning quite alone, with a bundle of clothes tied up in a handkerchief and a pil- | The road lay between the sterile rock and these masses of verdure, be- 

In the heart's recesses deep ; ede staff in my hand, as if I were about to undertake a journey through | neath which gurgled the waters of a mountain torrent. Such a way 
O’er the sanny waters sailing, rance. | of communication was e of course in winter, when the snow 
Want, nor wo, nor friendship failing, | As I drew near, I used to quicken my steps; and when I entered the | covered all landmarks ; but in summer it was a shady path, carpeted with 

Taught us then to weep. | avenue I stopped for a t to look around, and recognize each tree, | moss and with the penetrating odour of the masses of ed 

. | each stone, and every rill hidden by the grass. verdure, which it ran, An immense barrier of rocks the 

Life has lost its sweetest season, | Always the same peaceful charming scene: above, the house with its | entrance of this winding way, and rose, like a promontory, over the des- 
ing has shrunk to winter cold, | white front and its red roof, from which rose a long column of smoke ;| cending grounds which formed the southern face of the ‘mountain. On 

And, for some bad earthly reason, | below, the garden, green and flourishing as in Spring ; on both sides, or- | the summit of this ridge, whose barren peaks looked down upon the vil- 

_We (who once were young) are old. | chards where the trees bent beneath the weight of rosy apples ‘and bur- | lage, were still to be seen ‘the shattered walls and ruined towers of the 
Dimmed are all our sunshine glories, niched plums ; beyond: the beautiful mountains with their oak crowns, | Castle of Malpeire. 

And our thousand pleasant stories— | and the low herds among them. On our arrival at the mouth of the gorge, Marion who awaited us, seated 

All are past and told! . | My good old uncle came to meet m+ with opea arma, inquiring eagerly at the foot of the rocks, came forward to assist Father Gerusac to alight. 

Pe, se | of my academic honours, and never failing to compliment me in Latin | Then she unfolded our cloaks, silen' over our shoulders, 
Yet, life's thoughtful angel fleeth | when I announced to him my success. Then seeing me panting with heat, | immediatel e ass by the bridle. “ That woman 

Through a gentler, calmer air; he would hasten to slow me into the little parlour and to call Marion bis | has certainly the legs of an ostrich which is said to go seven leagues an 
And a hand that no one seeth old servant, to mix me a glass of negus take my luggage. The im- | hour!” cried my uncle looking after ner ; * she is already out of t.?? 

Shields us from 4 | pression that Marion always made uw me was, as it were, a shadow re better thought I to myself. for Marion’s face the 
So, though autamn falls in showers, upon the brightness of spirit with which I hailed my arrival in this de- . My imagination was disturbed at the appearance of 
We will trust to brighter hours, lightful spot. She was certainly the ugiiest creature | ever saw. There of the Alps in her her thick shoes, 
As when we hid our eyes in flowers, | was something about her so gloomy, so drearily old, that it black straw hat on the top head, and ber morning 

And dreamed the world was fair. | deepest repulsion. As a boy of eight or ten, I never dared to look at her | gown of calico with the sleeves o: her long 

% | face ; and, later, I never saw her without involuntarily pe t arms. When she ea- 
‘@ THE SHADOW ON THE PILLOW. of come emt. She eaten en tp Wino venaion. 5 giael, her lg ny olitary beau the va 
Borne helpless from the field of fight, rant a dom ‘ ive, | r : 
Hewn deep with wounds and . 


g 


sears, 

I prayed—“ Heaven come and help the right, uncle his house with the careful simplicity and 
: And end the cruel wars. | soli ead cushetable luxuriouances, which wee the feature of the nacien 
religious establishments. Everything about him, except old Marion, was 
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are 
Bove me olce cosas billow ; and gay. The furniture of the little sitting-room which he | archiv 
I woke, and lo! an angel hand usually iS wes on quietly olaguat, that its charm was not at first |saw by 
re ee compl ive life, The “dep well wfied easy chairs glided soft the 
sania . ative d sti ¢ y on to the 
Twixt death and life, through day and night, | castors, and with the slightest touch tou einen of themselves, their | notice 
bn A , | places round the hearth, where even in the month of September blazed | Whilst 
of ange D 6 | every evening a small bright fire. Japan vases filled with flowers stood 
That watched and ane | in the corners ; and the grey wainscotted walls supported four large his- 
And over me in yon far land, | torical landscapes. A wide door, always open, showed a second room, 
Had waved the willow, | devoted to the valuable library collected by my uncle. In the dining- 
Hiad it eet boon the angst hand | room on the other side of the parlor were several pictures, of which my 
That smoothed the soldier's pillow. | uncle thought very highly, and some old engravings. On the sideboard 
, shone a few pieces of c y-worked silver. 
Oh earth but once heard such a tale, But all these things attracted me far less than a very indifferent paint- 
So heavenly ead so human, | ing, which Father Gerusac had t fit to place over the chimney- 
As teat of Pisrenne B | piace. It was a pastel, somewhat faded by time, and with its oval frame 
The angel type i ; | Sauates te severe laces. It re ted a woman, radiant with youth | road 
What marvel that o soldier tell and the most ng beauty. The dress was that of Watteau’s shepher- 
A poor, but i Slow. desses. A long pointed waist, adorned with knots of pink ribbon, 
He ber chadow es it fell the g figure. ‘Round her beautiful arm, bare to the el- | women. 
At midnight on his pillow. bow, was tied a slip of black velvet asa bracelet ; and the powdered hair | Still I was not to be repulsed. “ Before the Revolution, that must have 
was simply knots of pale blue ribbon. The face was inex- | been a fine castle,” AT looking at the ruins, “ did you ever see then, 
TOTTLEBEN, A SCOTCHMAN. gee galt adler doo es were full of fire, and yet languid ; Marion, when it was inhabited by the old Lords ?’’—as she did an- 
I ken’d him weel. The chiel was born in Fie ~outh, just opening with a half-formed smile, revealed teeth of the | ywer, I politely added, “ You must have been very then ?”"—“ 80 
The bairn of Andrew Drummond and his wife; whitest enamel, as though the petals of a jasmine had fallen into the cup of | young, that [ remember nothing at all about it,” she in @ surly 
Sae restless, that the neebors ea’d him, when | flower. tone ; and taking up the wallet and the basket, she went to meet my un- 
A barnie, “ toddle-butt and “ toddle-ben ;”’ My at table was opposite the fire-piace, and I could not raise my cle: this answer seemed a sort of comic , in the mouth of f . 
Because, instead of biding by his mither eyes without seeing this exquisite creature, who from her frame seemed | She must evidently have reached years of ion, at the termination 
roam’d the house, frae ae room to anither to gaze at me with a smile of loving langour. But as my -. of the old regime. 
Whee be grew his uncle (wha was rich invariably it the sour dry face of Marion, who, behi I fared no better in my questions to the Abbé Lambert ; the good man 
Frae being to the Cuaroriteh,) ; Father ’s chair, changed our plates and silently filled our glasses. | had only served in the parish since the church had been re-established. 
Got him to part of the name This contrast always struck me disagreeably, and yp we pallet ney vom The very te knew no more of the loval stéry of shels counter ; 
Tocosely gi’en him when he was athame, the sort of antipathy I felt for the old servant. I perhaps have | they little what other used to do; and } am sure 
took. C ; so that he was then more easily accustomed myself to her repulsive ugliness, had I not had octual gencbation dia net kaow it was thirty years or centuries, 
by na ither name than “ Toddlebeo.” before my eyes that ideal type of freshly glowing pene As to my | since the castle of the Barons of Malpeire had been Gemolished Once 
! considered gleg beyont his years. uncle, he had in some things the simplicity of a saint and the indifference | however, standing in the shade at the door of the church, a little peasant 
He was tn thelr shale of Engineore FM gee = 5 Lam convinced he bad never noticed Marion's face. | said, Proatly to the ehmma : “Are not thées two fine tii ar, 
ek and, when war brak out, One day, i ventured to ask him if he had ever seen her less old and t and ? there must be ya’ nests in those top bran- 





said : . 
her 




































sae ots eaalling dufing which Geet Weed with tne, che Van ehwuge totheed the | yours tt he ntoen ary ee pleated ant ala 
4 “ 99 “ Sad ears me, she ways ears it cet were 
Te eae nalsee Seieee ox — . Father Clerease lived eatieely * of the world ST cotvempendet cal 4 “¥ sir iP Tex med is the Marquis, and the other is the 
“ Russian , . Pottleben.’ ” er y ou e y| “Yes, sir: one on e e Marquis, other 
Soe —— = with the learned societies to whom he dedicated his labours ; and received | Baron.” . 
aS ge nobody bat afew members of his own family, who made im “ And why, my boy?” 
MADEMOISELLE DE MALPEIRE. visits. A good old priest, named the Laurent, was the only person | “ Ah wy?” said be, shrugging bis choulbes constmily 1 © that I never 
BY MADAME CHARLES DE REYBAUD. often to be met on the road to St. Peter. Once a week the ys, 1 | heard ; it is so long ago, that no one knows anything about it now.” 
Translated for the “ Albion.” saw him come, his poor cassock tucked-up and turned into his pockets, his 
sa breviary under his arm, and his thorn stick in his hand. It was he who u. 
1 ee of the parish of Malpeire, on the confines of which was my| | have already spoken ofa pastel in my uncle’s dining-room, which had 
About thirty years since, when I was in College, I spent every year | uncle's edomain. The w yy man was certainly the poorest Curé as ar fascination for me ; this picture above an old mirror, 
part of vacation with my mother’s uncle, who lived in a pretty coun- | in France. 4 ‘ __ | which gave a tful green tint to one’s face. were, besides, on 
eisai taProvence, a few | es from the borders of Piedmont. My! The village of Malpeire, situated about the centre of his parish, which the mantelpiece little Sévres cups ’ with c and mi- 
was 4 Benedictine, th y imbued with science and crammed | was thickly wooded and traversed with streams often im’ ble, con- | niature wreaths—two little gems, into which stuff allumettes. 
folios. It was universally admitted that he would have been one of | tained about a hundred inhabitants ; but judging by the walls which sur- | { do not recollect why I had taken up the idea that the pastel, the cups, 
ts of the learned congregation of St. Maur, if the Revolu- | rounded it and the habitations gone to rain, the oa must once | and the mirror, had ly made part of the same suit of furniture ; 
tion not driven him out of his convent, just at the close of his no-| have been much larger. The church, whose Gothic towered above | that the original of the picture had often looked at herself in the green J 


| its surroundings, was quite a large edifice, in which might be traced vesti-| gjass ; and that her rosy lips had more than once drank from the - 
Gerusac, as he was still called in the family, was but twenty- | aod ancient magnificence. The sanctuary was decorated with very | celain cups. Possessed by Rais tdon I Resto © pron ie the mpeiameleed 
period when the decree was promulgated, which annulled his ly painted glass ; and broken statuary and tarnished frames indicated | curiosity, aud indulged in the wildest conjectures, fit only for chapter, 
vows. But he did not take advantage of the law, to re-enter the | the once adorned by works of art. jin a novel. By degrees a strange nameless sort 






Mh 

i of out of 

worldly affairs. Neither did he c to his monastic life ; he was village of Malpeire was a | beyond St. Peter's, over a bigh | this incessant c n. dint of on the ure, whose 

SALE te Hm oa be cn iM eed ge mF iy ct i, heer 

y the opportuni anew not i ; love with it. I felt on at it as as pre- 

e wd long since given up the observances of As is commonly | sence of a living and beloved woman. —s the mantelpiece be- 
‘the storm of revolution had somewhat subsided. he gathered to-| seen in mountainous regions, we enjoyed an even and a mild temperature | came a relic in my eyes ; and under the 
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them objects of worship. I threw away Marion’s allumettes, and in their 


place put every day fresh flowers, the most beautiful I could find in the gar 
den. Whilst Father Gerasac thought me absorbed in reading his folios, 1 was 
dreaming with my elbows on my desk ; and in the frenzy of my, passion 
I became a poet, and wrote verses for the beauty who lived only on can- 
vas. At this time | was bat seventeen, and bad just completed a term. 
Notwithstanding the inward tumult of my imagination, [ had sufficient 
self-command to conceal the extravagant passion to which I was a Prey i 
the very idea that it might be suspected made me bura with shame. My 
curiosity had become a source of torment to me; I was driven to the 
most chimerical suppositions ; and I sought unceasingly to know the origin 
and the name of that fatal beauty, who had been painted, perhaps a hund- 
red years since, to become the joy and the torture of my life. Nothing 
would have been simpler thao seeking to find out the fact: it was only 
necessary to ask my uncle ; but the very thought of this explanation dis- 


tressed me, and I trembled at the idea of betraying involuntarily what 
was hidden in the depths of my heart. One day however whilst at table, 
I took courage, and raising my eyes, I said, pretending to laugh : “ Why, 
my dear uncle, your old mirror gives one a face like green wax.” 

“Tt isa —_ pretty thing though,” replied Father Gerusac ; “the frame | 
is of ebony, inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl ; unfortunately the top 
of the frame is broken. | think it had a coat-of-arms with supporters. 
I found it at D-——, in an old curiosity shop; the pastel, and the cups 

* too ; they were all pell-mell with some old iron-ware.”’ 

My heart beat, as I continued, in a smothered tone: ‘ 
cam* from some great house, sacked in the Revolution ?’’ 

* Very likely,” answered my uncle ; “ bat I see no clue by which one 
could trace out the former owners of these antiques, as you young 
people contemptuously call everything not in the very latest fashion.” 

Father Gerusac had turned to look above the mantel-piece, and added. 
pointing to the picture: “ Is not that a charming thing, Frederick ?” 

“ The picture 2” cried I, “ oh yes.” 

“ Oh no,” replied Father Gerusac ;: “ that is very faded, and horribly 
ill-drawa ; but the frame is a real treasure. Some day I will have it re- 
stored, and I'll give the picture to Marion to hang in her room, next to 
that of the Wandering Jew.” 

At these words I shuddered and turned pale ; but I dared not ask my 
uncle for this object of my silent adoration, and I resigned myself to the 
idea of its going to Marion, in the hope that it would be quite possible to 
buy it from her. 

About this time, my uncle received a piece of news which overjoyed 
him, and threw his usually quiet and orderly household into the wildest 
confusion. A grand personage, the Marquis of Champaubert, Ambassador 
to a foreign court, announced to Father Gerusac that in passing by Tou- 
lon, he should come out of his way to visit him, and renew their former 
friendship. My unc!e immediately assembled his rivy council, that is to 
“ay he summoned Marion, aad communicated to her the letter he had re- 
ceived. “ Let every one go to work,” said he ; “ let Babelou get the blue 
room ready, and do you go to your kitchen. M. de Champaubert will 
be here to-morrow ; let everything be ready early. I beg you to pay 
particular attention to the dinner. There are some dishes fn which you 
sacceed perfectly, sach as a pigeon pie—try to get us one ; let us have, 
ry a la neige, & capon au gros sel—and in fact, whatever you think 

“ T will do my best,’’ was Marion’s laconic answer ; i t wait- 
ing farther, ph she retired to her kitchen. 1gee Sete 

“ How glad I shall be to see Maximin,” said Father Gerusac to me. 
“ He is my oldest friend. We studied together in the schools ; but I was 
destined for St. Maur, and after two yrs weat to Chaise Dieu. Asa 
favour, Champaubert was allowed to go with me. He had no vocation 
for the Church, but was an excellent scholar, particularly in the dead lan- 
guages. His family rather wished him to take orders ; but having become 
an only son, by the death of his elder brother, he went back to the world 
as I may say, without having even left it. I was just entering my novi- 
ciate when he went away. I think I see him now. It was All Saint's 
Day, as he bade us good-by, and mounted his horse. What an air be had ! 
#0 1; and such a rider !”’ 7 

“Ts that long ago?” said I, licedlessly. 


No doubt they 


“ Let me see,” answered my uncle: “ it was in 87, the second festi 
’ " 1 : “it s . festival 
in dt ay it is thirty-five years. I have not seen Champaubert 


ve only heard of him, through th yspape i- 
early in the Revolution, and only came back at Tes Pesce.” Then 
abilities and his fidelity received due reward. The King loaded him 
pe Pag aie an He is a Peer of France, and an Ambassador ; 
now how many, titles and orders. ‘ 
cation ei well Wo rthy of ‘er’ God keep him ia his 
ro ted a personage, and of being presented to 
ties, bags mo owake all night ; and early in the morning, | tookup a post 
as on the terrace, much disquieted to know how his Exce lency’s 
carriage was to get through the ruts and holes of the neighbouring road. 
The reception too which we were to give him was a source of great anxi- 
+ Ae ad it seemed so entirely unworthy the guest we were expecting. 
T imagined that the Marquis of Champaubert travelled with a numerous 
retinue ; and I thought of the effect our old servant would uce in the 
amidst of such a crowd. I blushed to think that she wou! boldly come 
— in hand, and take her place behind her master’s chair, and that 
Se claws she would fill the glass of Father Gerusac’s illus- 
In the afternoon, Babelou, the little girl who assisted in the kitche 
“ im front of the terrace and screamed to me in her shrillest tones: 
De . Mr. Frederick ; here is the gentleman ; he is there, in the walk.” 
And his carriage—how did that come ?”’ sald I quite bewildered ; “ it 
us ve urned in some gully !”’ 
His carriage!” and Babelou laughed ; “his carriage is like your 
uncle’s ; it can go wherever an ass can put its four feet.’ 
And there indeed was his Excellency the ambassador on a little donkey, 
ousipged ws Kopepeed coy a = + — stirrups, and his 
mbod @ peasant c 8 » i 
from the aes with the branch of a waluut tree ns “**PIns ‘he Mies 
The Marquis jumped lightly to the ground, and threw himself affec- 
tionately into the arms of my uncle, who for bis shed tears of joy, 
worthy man, and stammered out as he shook his fiend’s hands: “ Ah, I 
did not expect such an honour. What a delight this is to me, your Excel- 
lency.” “ What's this about your Excellency !” interrupted ihe Marquis 
taking my uncle’s arm in his; “call me Maximin, as you used to do. 
7, kuow, my dear Thomas, I should have recognized you any- 
“ y » 7? p tex " 
Pad... pole plied my uncle eagerly ; “ you are not the least 
“So, so ; yet many snows have fallen since we t ed,’ sai 
Marquis, ranning his flagers through his hair which tees iY = ny 
>. f your letter had reached me a day sooner, I should have met you at 
C.,” continued my uncle ; “ you must have found it very troublesome to 





get oy od 
“ Not the least,” answered his Excellencey—“ I left my carriage on the 
high road 5 and at the nearest hamlet I took a porn. | and ~~) to 


come here.” 

“ But how did you know what road to take ?” persisted my uncle. 

“ Oh, I knew the country myself,” answered Monsieur de Champaubert, 
—- eyes over the valley and the mountains; “I have been here 

fore. 

“After you left Chaise Dieu !” 

* About two years after.” 

<0 is 9° ached Winton Chases ; “ : : 

“7 ene ather Gerusac, surprised, “ how comes it that I did not 

The Marquis smiled sadly, and answered in a low tone: “ You were | 
then at St. Peter's, about to pronounce ; » were . 
whieh 1 could a oe Pp ce your vows; there were things 

“Ts it possible t’ marmured my poor uncle naively. 

{ stood by in utter astonishment and perplexity, hardly able to believe 
that I saw before me a man who repres-nted the King of France, and was 
in familiar intercourse with crowned heads. At first sight he looked like 
& plain citizen, His blue coat, tightly buttoned, showed not a bit of rib- 
bon ; and his dress was perfectly simple. His manners were easy and | 
natural, and his face expressed only goodness, with a certain look of 
shrewdness. Still at times he had, perhaps unconsciously, great dignity in 
his manner of raising his head, and his eyes flashed out bold y and proudly. 
He was handsome ; and—what was strange—he looked younger than my 
uncle. He whose life had glided peacefully by, devoted to science, 
had the heavy step of an aged man, whilst the man of courts, who had 
breasted the tide of passion, and followed his career through many vicie- 
situdes, walked with a firm and youthful tread. 

Father Gerusac called me and introduced me. 





The presentation lasted 


but a moment. Then the two friends wal arm-i e 
The Marquis tnrned into the 4 re Auten 


* It is too warm out of doors,” said F niin es 
had better come and see my li ” ather Gerusac, resisting ; “ you 


gaily, “ 86 be "3 that is, I know, your world, 


“ Well,” answered he 
your wife, and your family. You will o 


| not be that rails are laid, and engines are steami! 


| the natives plying for 





course qgrry me into the most 





Zhe Avion. 


illustrious society of authors ancient and modern ; but first let me ask for 
something to drink, for I am very thirsty.” 

* Marion |” called my uncle, going to the kitchen door. 

1 thought she was now to appear, and I awaited with ludicrous anxi- 
ety the effect she was certain to make on the Marquis ; luckily she did not 
come ; Babelou entered with a large waiter, on which were a bottle of old 
wine, sugar, a basket of magnificent fruit, and a plate of little peaches 
rough-coated and of a bright orange colour. 

“ How nice!” said Monsieur de Champaubert, as he himself helped 
Babelou place the waiter on a table loaded with books and papers ; “this 
young person has known by instinct that I am excessively fond of the little 
peach of the country here. It is a tart little fruit, which I assure you is 
unequalled in the world.” 

“ | do not doubt it,’ answered my uncle, laughing ; “ it is long since 
this wild production has become a peculiar property of these poor moun- 
tains.” 

“Sit there, old fellow,”’ said the Marquis, making Father Gerusac 
put a chair close beside him. “ How many things we have to tell each 
other!” 

My uncle took the seat ; I asked for his orders softly, and quietly re- 
treated, closing the door behind me. 

Just before dinner, Babelou came to me in the dining-room with an 
air of the greatest consternation, “ What in heaven’s name are we to 
do?’ said she ; “ Marion has exerted herself so much since yesterday, 
that she is quite ill, and is gone to bed.” 

I confess I could not help feeling glad. “ Well,”’ Lanswered the girl, 
* you must take her place. Put on your best gown and a white apron, 
and tell Marion to stay in bed. I will go and speak to my uncle.” 

The two friends had left the li , and were in the garden ; my uncle 
was proudly exhibiting to the Marquis his patches of flowers and vegeta- 
bles ; he was admiring them all, going into raptures over a beautiful car- 
nation, and pulling down bunches of grapes and devouring them like a 
school-boy. I whispered to my uncle the untoward event in the house- 
hold, and the good man immediately insisted on going to see about Ma- 
rion, leaving me alone with Monsieur de Y—- 1 who said to me 
familiarly ; “* My young friend, I think it would be advisable to sce if 
dinner is not ready.” 

The dining room had a wiodow which went down to the ground. | 
opened the blind from outside, and stood aside to let the Marquis pass. 
The curtains were drawn back ; the room was brilliantly lit by the set- 
ting sun, and the old gilt frames shone brightly. The Marga ste 
in, looked about as he walked, then suddenly stopped before the fireplace, 
and with his eyes fixed on the picture, said to me hurriedly: “ Do you 
know where this picture came from ?”’ 

1 blushed up to my eyes, and stammered out “ Yes, sir; my uncle 
bought it at D-——, in a curiosity-shop.” 

“ With the mirror and these little cups?’’ asked the Marquis. 

“ I believe so, your Excellency.” 

Father Gerusac now returned. “ My dear Maximin, you must be indul- 
gent,” said he, “ if our dinner is badly served ; half my people have failed 
me—that is to say, my old servant is suddenly taken ill.” 

“ Well, we will wait on ourselves,” replied Monsieur de Champaubert, 
seating himself at the table. “ Do you think such a thing never happened 
to me during the Emigration ?”’ 

Luckily Marion bad been able to stay in the kitchen all day, and give 
directions to her aide, little Babelou ; so the dinner was excellent, and 
very well served. I had disinterred from the recesses of the cellar a few 
bottles of old wine, which were really fit to set before a King. The Mar- 
quis eat delicately and quickly, and kept up the conversation, whilst my 
uncle dined just as usual, with a healthy solid appetite, excited by sitting 
opposite so welcome a guest. For my part | touched nothing ; I was 
entirely upset. The questions put to me by the Marquis clearly proved 
that he had recognised the enchanting face, before which 1 had been in 
adoration for six weeks. He knew, it appeared, the woman whose name 
I had despaired of finding out. He, in short, could tell me what I most 
wished to know in life ; but how could I dare question him in tarn? how 
even introduce such a subject of conversation ? 

Suddenly, however, during the dessert, in the midst of a cros#fire of 
political questions, and collegiate reminiscences, my uncle abruptly said 
to the Marquis: “ Public business has entirely filled up your life then ; 
did you never think of marrying t”’ 

Tea,” enawered he, looking at the pastel : “ I was to have married that 
beautiful person whose picture you have there.” 

“ What! that unknown picture ?” cried Father Gerusac. 

“It is a curious .”’ continued Monsieur de Champaubert ; 
rw certainly did not expect to see to-day the charming face of my first- 

love.” 

“ You must tell me the story,” said Father Gerusac ; “since we are re- 
calling the events of our youth, 1 am glad you have stumbled on this 
one.” 

The Marquis smiled, with a certain constraint ; “ 1 can now,” he said, 
“speak of it calmly, and since you wish it, I will relate that epi 
my life ; not, my wise old friend, for your edification, but for that of this 
young man, who casts troubled | at my beautiful betrothed, as 
th those basilisk eyes had shot their venomous glances into his very 
soul.” 

At this sally, I was quite put out of countenance. It seemed to me 
that the Marquis could read my most thoughts, aad a short 
was my only answer. SF wine, and 
leant his two hands on the tablecloth, which was with him a sign of the 
profoundest attention. 

“Order coffee, and dismiss Babelou,’ said the Marquis; “ we will 
stay here. I mast tell my story under the eyes of the picture.” 

ee 


THE NIGHT MAIL TRAIN IN INDIA. 

it was seven o'clock on the night of the 10th December, 1855, that we 
found ourselves, fresh from a in one of the large barrack-like rooms of 
a Calcutta hotel, thinking partly of the coming Christmas-tide and the home 
which we had left ; y of our Indian prospects and the jour- 
ney which lay before us to the far north-west. Although it was Decem- 
ber, we sat with all the windows open, oppressed by heat and uitoes ; 
and we contrasted, as so many had done before, India with land. 
This room, we thought, looking at four staring white walls, one brown 
equare table, and three wooden arm-chairs.—vovd towt,—this room: is not 
so comfortable as the coffee-room at the club ; we would rather be hear- 
ing the occasional ramble of a cab outside that window, or even 
those mendacious rascals who Lawk the evening rs, than the dismal 
buzzing of mosquitoes and other insects, varied only by the occasional 
discordant quamng of some palki-bearers jogging on under the burden 
of a shilling fare. Well, never mind—so we p ilosophieally concluded— 
even India improves. It is a bore having to travel twelve hundred miles 
but to-night, at least, we shall not be boxed up in a palki. It is, after 
all, something like civilization to be leaving Calcutta by the mail- 
train. 

These reflections naturally induced us to lock at the watch ; it waseight 
o’clock ; the train started at nine ; and Indian habits still prevail to euch 
an extent, notwithstanding railways, that we required not less than an 
hour to go from the hotel to the station, though not two miles distant. 
So we paid our bill, sent for the best substitute procurable for a cab—viz., 
a palki gharee ; that is to say. a palanquin on four wheels, drawn by a 
horse—and etarted at a sober trot for Howrah terminus. Now then, 
coachman, why do you stop? Ah! he has cause ; we have reached the 
river side, and we must bid adieu the poor substitute for a cab, and take 
a boat. Ab, how quickly are we back to Asia! England 
dies away in the far, far West, and Western civilization with it. It can- 
, and booking-<clerks 
ca eens Vehate, SSR 0 ie ee 5 me ng t cannot be. at 
this Eastern scene. the clear, cool, not chilly atmosphere, 
we look into the brilliant, cloudless, starlit sky ; the ¢ moon, 
ready sloping to the west, strikes right up the silvered waters of the 
Hooghly, splinters the wake of our boat, and casts deep shadows under 
the lee of black ships which lie everywhere quiet, graceful, motion- 
less, and, like all anchored ships at night, phantom-like ; the natives 
going on their ordinary course wind noiselessly hither and thither, while 
ire at the strand fill the air with their discordant 
cries ; Eastern are the sounds- -Eastern is the sky—Eastern is the slowly 
moving sacred river ; it cannot be that on yonder bank, where nothing 
~ seen as yet but a few Eastern palm-trees, we shall find a night mail- 

rain ! 

But the boat approaches the northern shore of the Hooghly. The cries 
which we had left on the other bank revive again ; aa screams, en- 
treaties, and most admired disorder, which two or three half-caste police- 
men are powerless to repress, we land, and have no more need to ask, 
Where is the ? There, right before us, is the unmistakeable shed. 
Unmistakeable, i ? Let itects dispute about their Grecian and 
their Gothic, their old English and Byzantine, their Tudoresque and their 
, We will undertake to pronounce at once upon that style 

h may be characterized as the “ early Iron.” That pent, long, nar 
row roof—those girders, those pillars—there can be nothing but a rail- 
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way there. Quietly and slowly, with none of the dash of a Hansome gal- 
topping up just in time to save the train, but on foot, with four hired per- 
ters—that is to say, poor half-naked Coolies—carrying our baggage, we 
approach the booking-office. This office is a strange combinatioa of Eng- 
land and India. Indian is the large, high, spacious, verandahed room ; 
Indian are the open doors and the green venctians; Indian is that na- 
tive clerk in a white cotton jacket ;—but English is the wooden screea 

rforated by ticket windows, that bars the office from the outer world ; 
English is the application we now make, “ One first-class to Raneegunge;”’ 
English the art with which the oblong card-ticket is thrust into the stamp- 
ng machine; English the like heavy fare, equivalent to twenty-three 
shillings which is demanded for our one hundred and twenty miles’ 
journey. 

We passed on to the deserted platform, feebly illuminated by some 
weak oil lamps—for Calcutta has its railway, but not its gas-lights. There 
stood the unpainted wooden carriages ; one first-class quite empty, two 
second-class scantily occupied by a mixed population of Europeans, half- 
castes, and natives, and six or seven third-class, in which the great malti- 
tude, on whom the fortune of the Calcutta Railway depends—the great 
multitude for whose accommodation, as distinguished from the great few, 
all the secrets of nature are gradually brought to light—were herded 
together in a manner more profitable to the Company than pleasant to 
the passenger. The train was being made up into two parts, as our 
readers may recollect that the trains at uare are made up. 
“ Where is the engine t’’ we asked of the guard, a young Englishman, 
who, with his neat uniform and despatch-box, looked fresh transplanted 
from one of the home lines. “It’s with the fore part of the train, sir,” 
he answered ; “ we shall shove down to it.’ We observed, as we have 
just remarked above, that this was like Euston-square. The poor man’s 
eyes gee up directly. That remark opened a fellow-feeling between 
us. e had both looked into railway minutie with curious, interested 
eyes ; 80, we were soon in conversation. He been on the New York, 

eweastle, and Berwick line in the days of its independence. Ah! we 
agreed ; the express trains did go on that line! He enjoyed the conversa} 
tion, we trust ; certainly we did. For afew minutes the iron roads, the 
rich plains of Yorkshire, the coal-seamed, furnace-lighted tracts of Dur- 
ham were vividly before us; when he was called off to his duty, to see 
native porters put tp some luggage, or rather to scold and push and inti- 
midate them (we will not use any stronger expression, lest he should lose 
his place), till five men consented, with much groaning, shouting, and 
quarrelling, to place on the roof of a carriage ove box such as an Engligh 

rter would have tossed up with one hand. Five minutes to nine! 

rains are punctual in India, if nothing else is. We talk of education. 
What education like that of the glorious, much abused, and as yet little 
understood invention of the railway? We preach all science and all 
virtue, but Blackey will not believe. We introduce clocks, and insist on the 
importance of time, but Blackey lingers for his quarter or half hour of 
dearly loved dawdling, nevertheless. But the railway comes; and with 
an awful mechanical punctuality—more stern, more silent, more exact- 
ing, more unscrupulous than any punctuality which a man can pretend 
to,—the clock strikes, the bell rings, the dead-alive engine whistles— 
—moves—departs ; the inexorable metal trio succeed in teaching the les 
son wh'ch fiesh and blood could not impress, and Blackey is never late at 
a railway station. 

Meanwhile the Honourable Company's mail has been placed in a parcel 
van, under the charge of a native guard, and the night mail-train departs. 
It is characteristic of the railway, and its tendency to reduce all men and 
countries to a uniform civilization, that it admits of so little variety, 
either from climate, country, or any other cause. Every nation bas its 
own peculiar vehicle ; every sea, every river, has its own peculiar boat ; 
but a train is a train all the world over. That brief whistle, that ——. 
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silentepull, that gradual glide, that monotonous rattle, have nothin 
them, bere in the plains of Bengal, to distinguish them from the same 
sounds and sensations so often experienced amid the factories of Lanca- 
shire, the red cliffs and blue, sounding waves of South Devon, the 
vine-bearing plains of France, the rugged of Styria, the tropical 
bills of Havannah, or the wild jungle of Western America. The train 
ravels at a rate varying from fifteen to twentymiles an hour. About 
every eight miles occurs a station with some uncouth name. We 
look out as we pass one of these; the long, straight line of iron 
rail still retains its familiar look of civilization, but all its circum- 
stances have become entirely Oriental. The station is a little white 

iow, with green open doors; its name “Hooghly,” is written 
in Cane chasactens, wilt enmuest <0 Cory Se to the most care- 
less traveller the strange fate of I eS eee 
capital letters looking as if yy he mepane ae 
quering ; the 


graceful emblem 
atic of apt Aye Fe ty. 
and instability, of Central Asiatics, enough to impress on a sus- 


more 
or less a gentleman, but unable to cope with , honest force whieh 
te represented by the Reman engtee; ant aety, Om Bengalee, 
the vernacular tongue all over India, which here, at the Hoogh!y station, 


by hundreds, the other by 

yet containing in it the roots of more than 

quering English, close akin to the ancient Sanskrit, that source beyond 
Which the ctreens of basnsis Sengangs San ees yet Coen traced 

But the train moves on, and, so far as 


beauty ; the green, melancholy plain 
low, sluggish, corpse-bearing river,—these are the witnesses to the fact— 
80 yg yet so forgotten—that where the English steam-engine now 
travels, there, just one century ago, the Nawab of Bengal was marching 
down on Calcutta to *rate the Black Hole massacre—that tragedy 
from which the Anglo-Indian Empire took its birth. Here, centuries age, 
the Hindoo walked and sat and smoked, es his god Permanence, 
even as be walks and sits and smokes and worships the same god to 


day. 

i is past midnight when we reach Burdwan. This is more than fifty 
miles from Calcutta, and is the meeting-place for the trains from the 
north-west and the south-east. We are sorry that we cannot, without 
misleading the English reader, use the familiar terms “ up” and “down.” 
The East Indian Railway Company have thought it necessary to reverse 
the existing English usage, and have a phraseology in accord- 
ance with geogral fact and Old Indian association, to the settled 
technicalities of the rail. The Pane - which = Calcutta is called the 
“up,” because it proceeds up Gangetic ey, or more probably be- 
cause, in the lan i. of Anglo-Indians, it goes “up country ; whereas 
the traveller fi from England is scandalized to find that, when ap- 
_ ing the metropolis of India, he is nevertheless in the down-train. 

geographical argument does not merit consideration. The Great 
Western express runs up the valley of the Thames in going from Readi 
| to London, but Mr. Brunel’s hair would stand on end were it to be ca! 
| a down-train. Andeven their favourite expression, “ up ceuntry,” should 
not have induced the Anglo-Indian community to treat with such disres- 
pect their metropolitan city, or to depart from that technical phraseology, 
the sole convenience of which consists in its-being universally adopted. 
At present the anomaly is of little practical uence ; but when the 
railway system of India is developed, it will be found impossible to let 
the up and down phraseology of every branch vary with the real or fan- 
cied geographical features of the country ; ard it will be found desitable, 
o> after a hae | contrary practice perhaps not ible, to adopt the 
ti onoured English custom, and affix the general designation of “ up” 
to all those lines which léad to, and not from, the is. 

Burdwan is, as we have said, the Wolverton, the Swindon, the Peterbo- 
rough, of the existing portion of the East Indian Railway. The line from 
Calcutta to Raneegunge consists of only a single rail: single rai) traffie 
has to be managed, of course, with peculiar care. Considering, however, 
that the whole distance is but one hundred and twenty miles, and that 
there are two through-trains only either way in the twenty-four hours, we 
think that this necessary caution is a little more than amply represented 
by a halt at Burdwan of three hours’ duration. It gives us time, how- 
ever, to contemplate the first Indian effort at a railway refreshment-room. 
Well, we must not be h itieal. If we think of Birmingham in iw 
palmy days—before the nt Valley was open ; of that iron-roofed sta- 
tion lying so dark and deserted, nothing seen but the dim glimmer of the 
almost extinguished lamps, and the ghostly outlines of some spare carri- 
ages, which look as if they were glad to have a night's sleep in the shed ; 
nothing heard but the footfall of a solitary policeman, when suddenly a 
long whistle proclaims the approach of the train from the Grand Janc- 
tion : in a moment the station blazes with light brighter than that of day, 
and the deserted scene is forthwith thronged by a populatioa of porters, 
cab-drivers, passengers, and hotel waiters ;—if we recal the old refresh- 
ment-room, where four long tables groaned under such joints as the pas 
tures of rich Warwickshire alone could produce, then see, in twenty 
minutes, the supper over, the train stealing off, the darkness descending 
as suddenly as it had been dispelled, the platform again silent and de 
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gerted :—if we think of all that magic, or of the more ordin: work-a- 
day neataess of an English refreshment counter, with English women 
standing behind it, we shall certainly be disappointed by the straggling, 
opea-doored, white-washed, ill-lighted Burdwan refreshment-room ; by the 
slovenly attendance of the sleepy Khidmatgars, half-admiring, half-curs- 
ing the unaccountable taste of the English Sahibs, which induces them to 
run about at night, when they might be in bed, or, if they must travel, 
might lie at length undisturbed in a soporific palanquin ; nor is the culi- 
nary treatment of the Bengal beef such as to make him pity the Hindu for 
being bound to abstain from “he flesh of oxen. 

But if he is a reasonable man, and com s, not with the past of Eng- 
land, but that of India, he owns that he has fallen u pleasanter lines 
than were the portion of his Indian forefathers. The Burdwan station and 
refreshment-room are, it is freely allowed, capable of mach improvement ; 
bat it is better to come here and find at least some one expecting us, at 
least a few lamps burning, at least a bottle of beer in the locker, than to 
be driven in the middle of the night to the inhospitable shelter of a dak 
bungalow, and having at last succeeded in waking its disgusted 
Khidmatgar, to be shown into a desolate, unfurnished room, and recon- 
ciled to finding himself foodless, candleless, bedless, only because it is 
precisely what he had made up his mind for, and therefore he is not dis- 
appointed 
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less than 78,533, or more than 76,000 above the number who attended in | like the ribs ofa fan, a small segment of the circle only being partitioned 
i giving To 0 condied ty Nag a 9 ~ widely has the o_ | off, to give access to the attendants in going to and from the library, and 
of knowledge been exten within the last half-century, so powerfully | for the temporary deposit of books in ¢ransitu. The sides of the room, the 
has education stimulated the mind in its pursuit of information, and made | reader is ~ nat Will be Lined with books of more immediate and general 
it ahungered for more food! ae _ _ |demand. The central hall, however, will but form the nucleus of the new 
The reading-room, as we have said, is too smal! to accommodate the in- | library. All the open space between the present building and the old— 

creased number of its daily visitors. There was also another reason: | that is, the complement between the circle and the square—will be con 
equally imperative, which necessitated the extension of the library. When | verted into wrought-iron fire-proof galleries, three stories high, capable, 
the present building, the work of Sir Robert Smirke, was nearly com- | together with the shelves of the reading-room, of accommodating a mil- 
pleted, it was discovered that the portion allotted to the department of | lion volumes, or nearly twice as many as are in the library at present, 
printed books would not hold more than about 20,000 volumes, whereas | Computing, then, the accumulation of works at 20,000 volumes annually, 
more than this number flowed in annually. There was no time for hesi- | the ascertained average, it will take fifty years to fill up the vacant space. 
_— 3 Space must A py - for — someneeene ; Be an al | Thus two generations may hope to remain at rest unvexéd by the demand 
tional room was erected at the north-west end of the building. New | for room, room. 

works, however, were still pouring in. This was a tide with no ebb ; and But before that period has elapsed, may we not hope to see libraries, 
the question was ominously asked : “ What was one room among 80 many | large, extensive, valuable libraries, established in every part of the king- 
volumes?’ The present relief could only be temporary, for a few years | dom, and open freely to all comers? Is it not a relic of barbarism that 
at the utmost. Another library was consequently thrown up on the east | the doors of this magnificent hall are not accessible to any man at any 
side of the Royal Library, and now occupied all the available space, so | moment? Much advance may be looked forward to in this respect. Would 
that further extension was impossible—yet more room must be had. The | it not be a noble inauguration of the new reading-room, which, it is in- 
worthy trustees put their heads together, and various propositions were | tended, shall take place in May next, to throw it open to all, without the 
made, and various plans drawn up. At length it was mooted that a new | tedious and disgraceful formula of a regular application and testimonials 





So, again, should murmurs arise concerning the very sober pace of the | and separate edific> should be erected in the centres of Russell Square , | of respectability? Why should the trustees of the institution suspect 
mail train when in transit, and the very Oriental indifference with which | but then the expense! Would government sanction the purchase of the | every man to be a rogue, adhering to an old degrading proverb? On the 


mails and passengers are allowed to sleep away three hours of the night 
at Burdwan ; should some energetic passen from the Punjab, full of | 
statistics and selections from Government Records, observe that the post | 
is conveyed at a greater average speed by mail-cart in the North-west | 
than it is by railway in Bengal ; although it may be impossible to contra- | 


ee one of that fine quadrangle of palaces, or parliament be wil- | 
ing to grant sums sufficient to satisfy the proprietors? besides, the cost | 
of rearing a complete building had to be considered. The more it was | 
considered, the less feasible it seemed. 

In the May of 1852, however, M. Panizzi, the ever spirited and enter- 


| once, calling for the work he wants, and sitting down to Study 


continent, there is not this necessity. There is no seeking permission. 
The right of every citizen to avail himself of the advantages of the pyb- 


| lic libraries is recognised, and there is no barrier to his walking in at 


Let us 


| hope that the conduct of other civilised nations may in this respect be 
dict him, yet the more patient-minded man recollects that a few years) prising guardien of the interests of the library, and now its energetic | imitated by the trustees of our National Library, and that, on the open- 


ago he would have been going to Raneegunge in a palanquin ; that, after 
a long night's journey, he would have been only oe | miles from Cal- 
cutta, now, at midnight, he has accomplished neariy sixty, and 
wifl be as far Offagain in the morning. Again, is it a rainy 7 
rainy in July—in Bengal? He steps with confidence into his first- 
class and lets it rain. He can go to sleep without any philan- 
per An ee $ od w bearers, with no selfish anxiety lest the roof of 
bis vebicte id leak, with no yp the as to how soon he shall! be de- | 

en tre on one eens nd Chveery creme. 

The Hast Indian Railway is very slow, but it keeps time. We found | 
ourselves at Raneegunge punctually at six in the morning: one hundred 
aad twenty miles in ten hours—not very fast—twelve miles an hour ; let | 
us hope a good paying pace to the ietors. There is nothing to de- 
scribe at Raneegun there is nothing to see. The little white station- 
house, the sheds full of wheeled carriages, belonging to the companies 
which will convey us over the Grand Trunk Road, are the only signs to 
mark the present terminus of the East Indian Railway. Civilization, as 
regards locomotion, here abruptly terminates. The mail bags are taken 
out of their dignified van, and pitched into a very dingy, but very strong, 
mail-cart, to which a country-bred horse is harnessed, partly by rope, 
partly by bad leather. A native in indescribable costume mounts in 

t of the cart, takes a loose hold of the reins—which are never used by 

a native for the purpose of guiding the horse, sounds a few discordant 
notes on a cracked bugle, and after a few attempts to lie down on the | 
of the horse, a few turnings round, a few plunges, the Honourable 
taaey's mail gallops off into the jungle at a tremendous rate, as if bar- | 
barism were determined to show civilization what it could do. And in-| 
deed the performance of barbarism in these mail-carts are so remarkable, | 
that civilization will have a tough task to beat them. Meanwhile, in his 
onward journey the most discontented railway nger soon learns to 
regret the railway. He asks y when next section will be 
opened. He is informed that the line from Burdwan to Raneegunge is 
not the real railway at all, but only a branch peg | to some important 
collieries, temporarily used by ngers till the 1 line is completed 
from Burdwan to Rajmahal. When this will be opened it is difficult to 
—_ in = any precision. The Sonthal insurrectien of 1855 interfered 
greatly with the works in progress ; but we believe it is hoped to see the 
railway finished to Benares in 1858. The part then to be completed will 
comprehend far the most difficult ground between Calcutta and the North- 
western Provinces. The ensy line from Agra to Allahabad is already in 
Good hopers will tell us that we shall take a ticket from Cal- | 
cutta to Delhi in 1860. | 

We cannot tell how this may be, but of this we are as sure as we can | 
be of any future event, that the existing generation of Anglo-Indians will | 
travel by rail from Calcutta to Lahore. The oldest inhabitant of Eng- 
land cannot appreciate the blessing contained in this anticipation. The | 
worst he can recollect is a ; in India they are travelling in 
doolies still. Seven miles an hour is the worst relic which he can recal 
of a barbarous age ; four is the golden maximum of palanquin possibili- 
ties, 

Discomfort is hydra-headed, and will live for ever ; but our children’s 
children, when they look at a decayed nquin in a modern museum, 
may a themselves that one of discomfort’s most odious avatars 
e when that detestable seme peewee wenn bf bestow 
py of filial compassion on the sorrows of his ancestors as he glides 
in a first-class from to government, lazily looking 
out of window at et which marked the 
weekly stages of their slow progress to his ighted forefathers. 
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OUR NATIONAL STUDY. 
Most of our readers, we » are acquainted with the fact, that 
within the precinets of Lamben there no lene been established a fine na- 
tional collection of curiosities, gathered from every quarter of the globe, 
and illustrative of the manners and customs of various races at almost 
every period of the world’s history—together with galleries of works of 
art cabinets of scientific specimens; and that this national collection 
is called the British Museum. It is likewise well known that, in connec- 
tion with this there exists an extensive and valuable library, and 
also a spacious public hall. in which antiquaries, architects, artists, cler- 
gymen of various denominations, intelligent members of the newspaper 
press, students in anatomy, chemistry, botany, geography, &c., philoso- 
phers, and authors, congregate for the purposes of study. Several of 
these, grown gray in the service of literature, have punctually fr ted 
this.sanctum for the last twenty or thirty years, and from their devoted 
constancy and venerable bearing, seem to have become, to the eye of 
faney, the genii of the place. 
ere we inclined to give wings to our imagination, and pry into the 
career of those who have pored day by day for so many years over dusky 
volumes and musty manuscripts, we might inquire how have they lived 
oo? what have been their thoughts? with what hopes, what aspirations, 
did they first take their seats? with what feelings do they now resume 
them? We might be still further impertinent 
been the result of so many years’ study 
the toil of such infinite research?—what has been the reward 
laboar of love? But we won't. Suffice it to know, that it would be dif- 
ficult to find an institution that has really been more useful in .d 











journals. to 
A venerable place, then, is this hall, or rather double hall, for, in fact, 


it consists ap eam, leading the one into the other. Around 
its awd — li are ph with works of Ff referential cha- 
racter—such as ies, encyc! 5 ies, geo- 
graphies, cana, reviews, magazines, &c. then con ea open, 
and the reader has immediate access to them, thereby avoiding the tedi- 
ous delay of a formal application, such as is ‘necessary to obtain a work 
from the other departments of the library. About twenty feet from the 
ground an iron lamp, an iron balcon 
enabling the attendants to reach any work 

shelves above, which line the walls almost to the cornice. Occup 
two lengths and a half of the lesser hall, are to be found the huge folio 
official catalogues of printed books, manuscript’, maps, newspapers, 
pulets, &c., contained in the library, and to which the reader must 
to asgertain the position of the volume be i 

ing. This is done by means of letters and figures, somewhat enigmati- | 
cally disposed on the in of the catalogues, which he transfers to *| 
printed form he finds on table. 

It is not our intention to dwell further on these two rooms, as they will | 
be soon replaced by a magnificent hall, the particular object of our notice. | 
it may, however, be as well to premise, that the increase in the number 
of visits to the reading-room of the British Museum for the purposes of. 
ah the forty yeare, that | 
ae kept 
room. the d Suuatan aitstibte Gan. Seed to pulled, t 
find that 1810 there were 1950 visits paid to it; , 
Tose to 8820; in 1830, to 31,200; im 1840, to 67,542; and in 1850, to no 
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and long to see them filled ical decorations and aye 
frescoes. 1 was originally ited, acording othe mel chown the | 
aris Exposi’ the pane! 


pam- tions afforded to visitors by the 


| chief, represented to the trustees the serious consequences of allowing the 


books to accumulate without shelf-room, and how fatal delay must be. | 
He did more. At the same time that he made these serious representa- | 
tions, he submitted a scheme which, while it involved the country in little 
expense, would secure ample provision for the influx of books for the next | 
fifty years—in fa¢t, give accommodation to more than a million of vol- 
umes. Here, then, they were relieved from their difficulties. 

The British Museum, as most of our readers are probably aware, is a | 
large quadrangular building enclosing a spacious court; the plan pro- 
posed by M. Panizzi was to convert the area of this court into a vast hall, 
which might be appropriated, not only to the accumulation of books, but 
also to the service of readers. The advantages of this scheme were at 
once manifest. It involved the purchase of no new ground ; and as the 
works of construction, whatever they might be, would be absolutely out 
of sight, it spared the necessity of any expense in external ornamentation. 
The project was accepted, and designs for carrying out the idea were sup- 
plied by Mr. — Smirke. It is true that some antiquaries had previ- 
ously talked of covering this court over with a glazed roof, and deposit- 
ing in it those enormous monuments of Assyrian and Egyptian archi- 
tecture, for which, it was feared at the time, sufficient space would not be 
found in the ordinary galleries. Still, we should be grateful toM. Panizzi 
that he , and was the means of having carried into execution, a 
plan which must eventually prove of the highest utility to the advance- 
ment of literature and civilisation. 

The entrance to the present reading-room of the Museum is from a street 
behind a building uniting Russell and Bedford Squares. At the end ofa 
back-lane, the student arrives at a low narrow door, through which he enters 
a gloomy subterranean passage, vaulted over with massive arches. At 
the further end of this dimly lighted passage he finds another doorway, 
and then a mean kitchen-like staircase, ‘Up this flight, the learning, the 
genius, the intelligence of Great Britain and the world has to mount, to 
reach the vast reservoirs of knowledge contained within these walls. 
Happily, under the new plan, he will not have to submit to this inaignity. 
The doors of the grand entrance will be thrown open, and he will enter 
through the beantiful portico facing Great Russell Street, and by the spa- 
cious vestibule, which is the admiration of all visitors. A short corridor 
leads to the great hall. On either side of this corridor aré ranged cham- 
bers, cloak-rooms, and lavatories, where the students may wash and adon- 
ise themselves ; since now, as in the days of Moliére, there are some ge- 
niuses who cannot compose their thoughts until they have composed 





their med locks, nor brace up their minds to study until they have 
seen that neither their coat nor their brow exhibits a wrinkle. At the 
end of this we come upon the vast vaulted dome-roofed hall, which 
rises around and above—to compare great things with small—like the in- 
terior of a colossal egg-shell. It is indeed a national study. There the 
mind may delicate itself to the solemnity of learning in the quiet and soli- 





tude almost of the cloister. The vastness of the around invites the 
spirit of the student to reflection. No place is fitted for study, in 
our opinion, than a ious hall. In low chambers, the 


P seems to 
press down upon and crush the intellect. In lofty tasked goles the 
mind has room to shake its aérial pinions, to soar upwards, and so ercape 
from the narrow and the materia). 

But we must not forget that we have undertaken a description of this 
cntees odio of - 4 tty ba S . bts of des- 
a e externally or internally : the one ——*, 
as it would strike HL og of the architect or engineer ; the other 
pictorvally, as it would the taste of the artist or poet. We shall 
scarcely venture upon the first, though it were as well that the reader 
should know something of dimensions, shape, and capabilities. 

The new reading-room, then, is a circular apartment 140 feet in diame- 
ter, 440 feet in circumference, and 106 feet in height, lighted by twenty 
windows ut the springing of the dome, and by a aperture in the 
apex feet 40 across. Allowing upwards of four feet for each reader, the hall 
is capable of accommodating 336 persons. The contents of air within 
this room are about 1,250,000 cubic feet ; and we are promised that this 
ample volume will be constantly and ally renewed, summer and 
winter, by an approved system of ventilation. But who ean put faith in 
scientific ventilation? Are not its failuresmanifold’? Is not the ventila- 
tion of the present reading-room allowed to be almost insu table ; and 
what of the houses of parliament? Let us live, however, in hope. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor’s imagination on entering, as we 
have already suggested, is the nobility of e before and above him. 
When he recovers a pr eb de e looks around, and beholds 
the lofty walls lined with richly volumes—a picture and a treasure 
in themselves. He raises his eyes, and sees there three tiers of delicate, 

, traced round the room like a belt 
ot . splendid libraries, double-arched windows 
sweep round the cirele, giving both light and lightness to the hall. In- 
woved, too, in the general design, he descries a series of statues, placed 
between each window, so as to give the idea of support to the ascendin 
dome, which springs from this level. It is the vast concave » 
we should observe, which gives its peculiar feature to the building. 
Only one, the dome of the Pantheon, surpasses it in size, and none 
beauty. The dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, and therefore that of St. 
Paul’s in London, are considerably less. We cannot fail to be struck with 
the elegant as the various sections of the inclining ceiling di- 

aperture, the crown-work of the room, 


terns, of 
colour as would have thrown into the room a “ dim religious pat 
prevented the panes above from looking like holes through s 
and had the rich yet subdued colours been carried along the panels by 
means of suitable frescoes, on subjects connected with literature, art, or 
history, the British public, insinuates an advocate for a superior style of 
decoration, would have an apartment of the 


tent parpuws fo whicl fi to be devoted, and al the same 
pee ha the 
country. 


ef 


means of encouraging and advancing the arts in 
We must now revert a little to the specific and su 


accommoda- 

y new reading-room. We have already 

stated that this ificent hall is 440 feet in cireumference. In the cen- 
tre is a raised 


or pavilion, where the superintendent will sit. 
Around this pavilion two concentric ranges of table-cases are erected for 
holding the catalogues of printed books, nranurcripts, music, engravings, 
&c., belonging to the institution. Some idea of this collection and its 
annual enlargement may be formed from the fact, that the supplemen 
catalogue for September 1850 to April 1853, has grown from 150 to 305 
folio vol All students will hail the arrangement of the catalogues 

boon, since at present these volumes 








so near the superintendent as a 





tary | most fellows alive, he is a tremendous 


ing of the new room, steps may be taken to do away with the practice 
now prevailing, of the visitor showing a ticket on entering 
—— 


A JOURNEY DUE NOP TH. 
THE SLOBODA.—A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

This is the Sloboda, or village, say of Volnoi-Voloschtchok, and there 
are five hundred villages like it. Still you are to know that Volknoi- 
Voloschtchok is some twenty imperial versts from the government town 
of Rjew, in the government of Twer, and as all men should know, about 
hait-way to Moscow the Holy the Starai, or old town, as the Russians 
lovingly term it, and which holds the nearest place in their affections to 
Kieff the Holiest, which they call the mother of Russian cities, This, 
then is the seignural sloboda of Volnoi (as we will conclude to call it, for 
shortness) ; and you are now to hear all about it, and its lord and 
master. 

I have me to Twer on the Volga, on what in Bohemian euphuism is 
known as the Grand Scud. This, though difficult of exact translation, 
may be accepted as implying a sort of purposeless pereevinn —a viato- 
rial meandering—a pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of Haphazard 
—an e ition in which charts, compasses, and chronometers have been 
left behind as needless impediments, and in which any degree of latitude 
the traveller may happen to find himself in, is cheerfully accepted as 
an accomplished fact. 

On the Grand Scud then, with a pocket-book passably well-lined with 
oleaginous rouble notes, and a small wardrobe in a leathern bag, I have 
come with my friend, Alexis Hardshellovitch. You start at my fellow- 
traveller’s patronymic, sounding as it does, much more of a New York 
oyster-cellar than of a district in the Government of Twer. Here is the 
meaning of Hardshelloviteh. Alexis, though a noble Russian of innume- 
rable descents, and of unmistakeable Tartar Mneage, though wearing (at 
St. Petersburg), the ‘rigorous helmet, sword, choking suit ; though 
one of the corps of imperial pages, and hoping to be a Hussar of Grodno 
by this time next year, is in speech, habits, and manners, an unadulte- 


rated citizen of the smartest nation in the creation. Alexis’ father, 
the general, was for many ussian Minister tiary at 
















ears R 
Washi in the district of Hait Columbia! U.58. l , he very 
naturally fell in love with, and married, one of the beau’ daugh- 
ters of that land ; and Alexis was the satisfactory result. After a hesi- 
tation of some seventy years’ standing, the general diplomatically made 
his mind up to die, and his family availed themselves of the circumstance 
to bury him, Madame the ex-Am| remained in Washington, 
his son, being destined for the Russian service, was sent to St, Petersburg 
to be educated. Fancy the young Anarcharsis being sent from Athenian 
Aceal to be educated among the Scythians, or imagine Mra. Hobson 
Newcome of Bryanstone Square sending one of her dear children to be 
brought up among the Zulu Kaffirs! unfortunate Alexis was ad- 
dressed, with care, to two ancient aunts (on the Muscovite side), in the 
Italian-skaia Oulitsa at St. Petersburg. These ladies were of the old 
Resta weg of Oiiiing , pate om 6 OO 2 ee ; 
drank mint-brandy, fod the young (accustomed to 
urious fare of a diplomatic cuisine and 
Stehi (c soup), Batwinja (cold fish soup), 
kvass. He been used to sit under the le 
Whittler (Regenerated pany. ag in a neat whitewashed tem- 
le, where lyric aspirations jon were sung to the music of Moore’s 
elodies ; he suddenly found himself in a land where millions of peo- 
ee es down billions of times every day, to trillions of sacred 
n’s-Heade. He was soon removed to the Ecole des Pages—that 


, gilt, gingerbread structure (I do not call it so as in any way re- 
fcting on te iness, but b it is, outwardly, the exact colour 
of underdone i araee soset, ly ornamented with gold leaf), in the 
Sadovvaia, which was formerly the of the of St. Joho 
of Jerusalem. Here, he found French, » and professors ; 
but though he has been four years a page, the poor lad has been in a conti- 
nual state of bewilderment ever since he left America. He has scarcely, 


as yet, mastered the first flight of the Giant's Staircase of Russian lexico- 
logy: the wr | eo Shere seems denied to him ; his French smacks 








ms , EP een of Piensa a ae 
rable youth, is o one he delights to speak, is get- 
ting into an'ancient and — He misses his tip, fre- 
quently. He has an e ve salad of in his head ; but he has 
broken the vi -cruet, and mislaid the and can’t find the hard- 
boiled e; All his sym are Anglo-Saxon. He likes roast-meat, 
cricket, boating, and jovial conversation ; and he is hand and foot a slave to 


the Dutch-doll-with-an-iron-mask discipline of the imperial and the 

imperial court, and the im gutnented ann sad sled galt ge- 
nerally. He is fond of si aa sees ae He hed better not be too funn 
in Russia ; there is a hawk with a double head, in the next room. He 

& oS ee one OS a ae The best 

thing he can do is to learn by heart, keep repeating the Anglican 

litany, substituting Good Czar for Good Lord. What a terrible state of 

Or ao Re ond SEES man! Not to know 

i y- To be neither flesh, nor 

nationally. I wonder how many years it will 

take him to become entirely Russian : how long he will be he will 

and the ceremony of the kou-tou—I mean, the 

the truth, keeping the eighth command- 

ment, and looking people st t in the face. Not very long, I am 

afraid 


The Russian academical course of moral ethics is but a short curriculum : 


kid gloves ; and who talked 50 p and Made- 
moiselle Bagdanof,, the ballet-dancer (all in the purest Parisian), that I 
expected the next subjects of his conversation wi be an 


i the M 
the Czar. He had bo any | partaken of roast horse in his boyhood, 
and knew where the batt tap of mares’ milk was, down Mongolian Tar- 
way, I have no doubt ; but I have seen him eat ices at Dominique’s 
on the Nevaskoi, with much grace, and he was quite a lady's man. : 
Alexis Hardshellovitch does not feel bis heagh one and abnormal posi- 


& 


tion to any painful extent ; inasmuch as, though one of the worthiest and 

‘ool. He isa white Russian, 

—-not coming from White Russia, understand, but with white eyelashes, and 

fawn-coloured hair, and a suety complexion, and eyes that have not been 
He has 


Sees to eed, Sar Sas ae ee ee ene 
being placed at the further end of the second room, he has to tramp | been quite boiled out of a glimmering, but not decided 
backwards and the length of the two halls mach to his own an- | notion, of his want of brains himself. “I know I am ugly,”’ he candidly 
noyance at hearing the measured tread of his step, and the annoyance of ge ay Oe ort aes told me so, and my father, who was 
the readers, en Gt See ee a Ga aot Moees, eee hit me cracks {op or t¥ I must 
the foot. From these cases. the tables or desks of visitors radiate | be ugly. because the Director of the has never me to be 
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seat to the palace as a page of the chamber. I should like to be a page 


of the chamber, for they wear chamarrures of gold bullion on their skirts 
behind ; but they only pick out the handsome pages. They say I should 
give the Empress an attack of nerves with my ears. Yet 1 am a general 
and ambassador's son. I. Some—” He spits. “ But I’m not a fool. 
No; I guess not. Prince Bouillabaissoff says I am béte ; but Genghis 
Khan tells me that I have the largest head of all the imperial pages. 












How can I be a fool with such a large head? Tell.” The honest youth 
has, it must be admitted, an enormous nut. Though I love him for his 
goodness and simplicity, I am conscious always of an uneasy desire te take 
that head of his between my bands, as if it were indeed a nut, aad of the 
cucoa species, and crack it against a stone wall, to see if there be any milk 
to be accounted for, inside. 


T have been staying, in this broiling midsummer mad-dog weather, at 
the hospitable country mansion of Alexis Hardshellovitch’s aunts; and 
we two have come on the Grand Scud in a respectable old caléche, sup- 

to have been purchased in France by the diplomatic general dur- 


ing the occupation of Paris by the allies in eighteea hundred and fifteen. 
it bas been pieced and repaired by two generations of Russian coach-cob- 
blers since ; has been re-lined with some fancy staff which I believe to 
have been, in the origin, window-curtains ; the vehicle, probably, has not 
been painted since the Waterloo campaign, but the wheels are plentifully 
; we have an ample provision of breaks and drags, and “ skids ;” 
we have three capital horses—one a little black Bitchok—lithe, limber, 
long-maned and vicious, but an admirable galloper, and dressée & la 
volée, and we have a very paragon of a postilion or coachman—I scarcely 
know whether to call him Ischvostchik or Jemstchik, for now he sits on 
the box ; and now he bestrides the splashboard, where the splinter-bar is 
his brother, and the traces make acquaintance with his boots. I say he is 
@ paragon ; for be can go a week without getting drank, never falls 
asleep on the box, and however bad the roads may be, never lands the 
caléche in a deep hole. Inexhaustibly good-tempered and untiringly mu- 
sical he is, of course: he would not be a Russian else. He belongs to 
Alexis—or rather, will do so at his majority ; when that large-headed 
e will possess much land and many beeves—human beeves, I mean 
with beards and boots, and baggy breeches. But I don’t think that Alexis 
will administer much Stick to his slaves when he comes to his kingdom. 
He has a hard shell, but a soft heart. 

ft is lucky we have Petr’ Petrovitch the paragon with us in our journey 
from Rjew, for we have long left the great Moscow Road (I don’t speak of the 
rail but of the chauss¢e) and have turned into an abominable Sentier de Tra- 
verse, a dreadful region, where marshes bave had the black vomit, and 
spumed lumps of misshapen raven-like forests—black roots of trees—inky 
jungles, so tospeak. Can you imagine anything more horrible than a dwart- 
forest—for the trees are never tall hereabout—stems and branches hug- 
ger-m: ring close together like conspirators weaving some diabolical 
plot, with here and there a gap of marsh pool between the groups of 
trees, as if some woodland criminals, frightened at their own turpitude, 
had despairingly drowned themselves, and ridded the earth of their black 

mee. Some corpses of these float on the surface of the marsh, but 
the summer time has been as merciful to them as the red-breasts were to 
the children in the wood, and has covered them with a green pall. There 
must be capital teal, and widgeon, and snipe-shooting here, in autuma— 
shooting enough to satisfy that insatiate sporteman, Mr. Ivan Tourgud- 
nieff ; but, at present, the genus homo does not shoot. He is shot by red- 
dart the inexhaustible quiver of the sun. He does not hunt; he is 
hunted by rolling clouds of pungent dust, by disciplined squadrons of 
gnats, and by flying cohorts of blue bottles and gadtlies. The sun bas 
baked the earth into angular clods, and our caléche and horses go hop- 
ping over the acelivities like a daddy-long-legs weak ia the kueejoints 
over a home-baked crusty loaf. There is no cultivation in this part—no 
trees—no houses, I begin to grow as hotly thirsty as on that famous day 
when I drank out of Por, walking twenty miles, from Lancaster to Pres- 
ton ; but out of evil cometh good in Russian travelling. As you are per- 
fectly certain, before starting, that you will not find any houses of enter- 
tainment on the road, except at stated distances ; and that the refresh- 
ments provided there will probably be intolerable, no person in a sane 
mental condition either rides or drives a dozen miles in the country with- 
out taking with him a complete apparatus for inward restoration. We 
have a comfortable square box covered with tin, which unthinking per- 
soos might rashly assume to be a dressing-case, but which in reality con- 
tains a pint-and-a-half samovar ; a store of fine charcoal thereunto 
belonging ; a tchainik, or tea-pot of terra cotta, teacups, knives, forks, 
ister. If we were real Russians—bot as it is—we should incite 
Petr’ Petrovitch to kindle a fire, heat the samovar, and set"to tea-drinking 
with much gusto. As we have Anglo-Saxon notions, if not blood, we re- 
to that other compartment of the tin chest where the mighty case- 
le of cold brandy and water is—large, squab, flat and fitting into the 
bottom of the box. Then, each lighting a papiros, we throw ourselves 
back in the caléche. Petr’ Petrovitch has not been forgotten in the case- 
bottle line, and bid our conductor to resume the grandest of Scuds. We 
have an indefinite idea that we shall come upon one of Prince Bouilla- 
baissoff’s hie in an hour or so. This, too, is about the time to tel! 
ou that Alexis, though an imperial page, is clad in a Jim Crow hat, a 
er’s jacket, nankeen pantaloons, and a Madras handkerchief loosely 
tied round his turn-down shirt collar. These are the vacations of the im- 
perial -very long vacations they have—from May to August, and 
once in country Alexis may dress as he pleases ; but, in St. Peters- 
burg, it would be as much as his large ears are worth to appear without 
the regulation choke outfit—the sword, casque, belt, and, to use an ex- 
pression of Mumchance, “coat buttoned up to here.” Friend of my 
youth ! why canst thou not come with me from the Rents of Tattyboys to 
All the Russias? For here thou wouldst find, not one or two, but millions 
of men, all with their coats buttoned up to here. 

I said one of Prince Bouillabaissoff’s villages, for the prince is a pro- 
prietor on a large ecale, and owas nearly a dozen, containing in all some 
twenty hundred douscha (souls) or serfs. But our grand scud principle 
is vindicated when we diverge from the marshes and the baked clods into 
the commencement of a smooth well-kept road, and learn from Petr’ 
Petrovitch, whom we have hitherto foreborne interrogating, that we are 
approaching the village of M. de Katorichassoff. 

good Russian roads are oases between deserts. In the immediate 
vicinity of the seigneur’s residence the roads are beautifully kept. No 
Fngllish park avenue could surpass them in neatness, regularity, smooth- 
ness—nay, prettiness and cheerfulness, There are velvety platebandes 
of greensware by the roadside, and graceful poplars, and sometimes elms. 
But once out of the baron’s domains, and even the outlying parts of his 
territory, the roads—high and bye—become the pitiable paths of travail 
and ways of tribulation, of which Ihave hinted in the Czar’s Highway. 
There is a humorous fiction that the proprietors of the soil are bound to 
keep the public roads in order, and another legend— but more satirical than 
humorous——that the government pays a certain yearly sum for the well- 
keeping of the roads. Government money is an ignis fatuical and im- 
palpable thing in Russia. You may pay, but you do not receive. As to 
the proprietors they will see the government barbacued before they will 
do anything they are not absolutely compelled to do ; and the upshot of 
the matter is, that a problem something like the following is offered for 
solution. If two parties are bound to perform a contract of matual ser 
be and neither party performs it, which party has a right to com- 
plain? 

M, de Katorichassoff, however—or rather Herr Vandergutlers, his 
North German bourmister, or intendant, for the noble Barinn is no resi- 
dent just now (Hombourg, roulette, and so forth,—would very soon know 
the reason why all the roads about the seigneurial village were not kept 
in apple-pie order, They say that in Tsarskoe-Selo palace gardens, near 
Petersburg, there is a corporal of invalids to run r every stray leaf 
that has fallen from a tree, and a police-officer to take every unauther- 
ized pebble on the gravel walks into custody. Without going so far as 
this, Kis certain that there are plenty of peasants, mis 4 corvée, that is, 
working three compulsory days’ labour for the Tord, to mend and trim 
the roads, clip the platebandes, and prune the trees; and. the result is, 
ultimately, a charmingly umbrageous avenue through which we make 
our entrance into Volno1-V olochstchok. 

Though M. de K. (you will excuse the rest of the name, I know) has only 
one village, he has determined to do everything in it en grand seigneur. 
He has a church and a private police-station, and a common granary for 
corn ; and, wonder of wonders, he has a wooden watch-tower surmounted 
| a circular irop balcony, and with the customary ap’ tas of telegra- 
phic signals in case of fire. As you can see the whole of the village of Vol- 
noi--its one street, the chAteau of the Barinn, and the mill of Mestrophan- 
Kouprianoritch——at one glance, standing on the level ground, and as there 
are no other buildings for ten miles round, the utility of a watch-tower does 
not seem very obvious. $till, let us have discipline, or die. So there were 
watchmen, I suppose, at one time ; but the balcony is tenantless now, 
and one of the yellow balls is in a position, ocentieg, * the telegrephic 
code, denoting a raging conflagration somewhere. ere is nothing on 





fire, that I know of, except the san, Where is the watchman, too? There 
are pny of vigorous old men with long white beards, who would enact 
to the life the part of that dreary old sentinel in Agamemnon the King, | 
who, in default of fire, or water, or the enemy, or whatever else he is 
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looking out for, preiens such dismal things about Clytemestra’s 
goings on and the state of Greece generally. y didn’t terrible 
queen kill that old bore, same time she murdered her husband’ He has 
been prosing from that watch-tower going on three thousand years. 
There seems to be no necessity, either, for the watch-tower to have an: 


y } 
windows, but broken ones, or any door save four shameful old planks 


hanging by one wooden hinge, and for the hot sun to glare fiercely 
through crevices in the walls that have not been made by the wood 
shrinking, but by the absence of part or parcel of the walls themselves. 
Why empty balcony, why broken windows, why wooden hinges, why one 
hinge, why yawning walls? This: the lord is at Hombourg (—actress 
of the Folies Dramatiques—run of ill-luck on the red, and so forth), and 
Herr Vandergutler’s, his intendant’s, 
silver roubles. More siver roubles, and yet more! So those of his serfs 
who pay him ._—— rent, or obrok, have had that obrok considerably 
increased ; and those who were & corvée have been compelled to go upon 
obrok ; and everybody, man, woman, and child, patriarch and young girl, 
have been pinched, pressed, screwed, and squeezed, beaten, harassed, 
cozened, bullied, driven, and dragged by the North German intendant 
for more silver roubles—more silver roubles still—for M. de Katorichas- 
soff, at Hambourg. There the man who deals the cards, and the woman 
who rouges her face, divide the Russian prince’s roubles between them (a 
simple seigneur here, he is Prince Katorichassoff at Hombourg) ; and this 
is why, you can understand, that the fire-engine t has been 
somewhat neglected, and its operation at Volnoi-Voloschtchok. 


As for the state of decay into which the building, though barely two | under 


years old, is falling, that is easily accounted for. The vil are 
stealing it piecemeal. They have already stolen the lower of 
staircase, and thereby have been too clever for themselves, as they cannot 
get at the balcony, which, being of real iron, must make their mouths 
water. The hinges were original made of wood, together with all the 
clamps, and rivets, and bolts employed in the lower of the struc- 
ture, through a knowledge of the fact patent and n that iron 
— within his reach is as much too much for the frail morality of 
a Russian peasant as of a South Sea native. He will steal the iron tires 
off wheels ; he will (and has frequently) stolen the chains of suspension- 
bridges. I don’t think he would object to being Joaded with chains, if he 
could steal and sell his fetters. 

On domains like those of Prince Bouillabaissoff, the fire-engine and 
watch-tower organisation is not a weak-minded caricature, but an impos- 
ing reality. Aud the importance of such a preventive establishment can 
with difficulty be exaggerated. Of course, his dwelling being of wood, 
and easily ignitable, the Russian is incredibly careless with combustibles, 
It is one large tinder-box. This is why fire insurance companies do not 
flourish in Russia. It may certainly be asked what special reason the 
Russian has for adopting any precautions against c y 
reasons he certainly has not. He has about the exme personal interest in 
his house as a pig might have in his stye. His b r must give him 
four walls to live in, and a trough to eat his grains from,—but he may be 
driven to market any day—he may be Pork (and well-scored for the bake- 
house) by next Wednesday week. Again his house is not unlike a spider's 
web—easily destroyed, easily reconstructed. The housemaid’s broom, 
or the destroying element— it is all the same ; a little saliva to the one, 
and a few logs to the other, and the spider and the moujik are at work 
again You don’t ask a baby to mend his cradle. When it is past ser- 
vice, papa goes out and buys him a new one. There is this paternal re- 
lation between the lord and the serf (besides the obvious non-rod sparing 
to avoid the child-spoiling one) that the former is to a certain extent 
compelled to provide for the material wants of his big-bearded bantling. 
If Ivan’s roof be burnt over his head, the lord must find him at least the 
materials for another habitation ; if the harvests have fallen short, or an 
sam has decimated the country-side, he must feed them. The serf 
tills my for his lord, but he must have seeds given him to sow 
with. Russian peasant having absolutely no earthly future to look 
forward to, it is but reasonable that his proprietor should supply the exi- 
gent demands of the present moment. ere is no absolute right of 
existence guaranteed ; but the master’s natural interest in the Souls he 
possesses having means sufficient to keep their bodies alive withal, ob- 
viously prompts him to keep them fed, and housed, and clothed. There 
are his lands ; when they have done their three days’ work for him, oF 
may raise enough corn in the next three days’ serivat to make their blac’ 
bread with. There are his hemp, and flax, and wool,—their women can 
spin, themselves can weave such hodden grey as they require to cover 
their nakedness. There are his secular w ; they may cut pine-logs 
there to make their huts, As re, the rigid necessary —the bare ele- 
ments of food, covering, and shelter,—the nobility’s serfs have decidedly 
the cone events over the twenty millions or so, of crown slaves (face- 
tious! free peasants) as Mr. ‘s have over the free- 
born British paupers of Bucki; , or—out 
with it—St. James’s, Westminster, and St. ’s, Hanover Square. In 
a crown village, in a time of scarcity, the sufferings of the free peasants 
are almost incredibly horrible. Then the wretched villagers, after having 
eaten their doge, their cats, and the leather of their boots; after being 
seen scraping together handfuls of vermin to devour ; after going out into 
the woods, and gnawing the bark off the trees ; after swallowing clay and 
weeds to deceive their stomachs ; after in wai i 
fulness for one solitary traveller to whom they 
alms ; after having undergone all this, they go out from 
stricken houses into the fields and waste places, and those that are 
sickening build a kind of tilt awning-hut with bent twigs covered with 
rags, over those that are sick, and they rot first and Io 
famines such as these, the people turn 
go naked ; and though, poor wretches, the 
horses’ shoes, the crank and from a or the trepan 
Sheen, aad Ind Stating ie angeeied the 
lence, and anything like or, depredations on i- 
they fear the Czar nd the police to the last gasp. Nor, Phy pn A 
tiously believe, if the richest shrines of the richest Sabors of all Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Kieff, and Novgorod—heavy with gold and silver 
blazing with c jewels, were to be set up in the midst of their bread- 
less, kopeckless, vil , would they abstract one jewelled knob 
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crozier of a saint, one tinselled ray from the aureole of the Panagia. At | Armen’ 


last, when many have died, and many more are dying, a stifled wail, 
which bas penetrated with much di ty through the official cotton- 
stuffed ears of district police auditoria, district chambers of domains, mili- 
tary chiefs of governments, and imperial chanceileries without number, 
comes eowing into the private cabinet of the Czar at the Winter Palace 
or Peterhoff. The po ped good soul, sheds tears when she hears of the 
dreadful sufferings of the poor people so many hundred versts off. The 
imperial children I have no doubt wonder why, if the peasants have no 
bread to eat, they don’t take to plum-cake ; the emperor is affected, but 
goes to work ; issues an oukase ; certain sums from the imperial cassette 
are munificeatly affected to the relief of the most ing necessities, 
Do you know, my reader, that long months el fore the imperial 
alms reaches their wretched objects; de you know that the imperial 
bounty is bandied—all in strict accordance With official formality, of the 
like of which I have heard something nearer home—from department to 
department—from hand to hand ; and that to each set of — fingers, 
belonging to scoundrels in gold lace, and rogues with stars crosses, 
and knaves of hereditary nobility, there sticks a certain percentage 


t business ise to send him | Man. 


the | closed shutters, or 


January 3 
} New Zealand, because our Druidical ancestors burnt human beings alive 
| in wicker cages.* 
———- 


AN EMBALMED PATRIARCH. 


Monseigneur Geriopolos, his Eminence the Patriarch of Grand Gairo 
and Thebes (besides many fabulous cities which the Patriarch’s ancestors, 
counting ten generations backwards, had only heard of in history), was 
seized with the cholera, and went the way of all flesh in August, 1855, at 
| Alexandria; and, chancing to be a resident in that ancient city at the 

time, I, in common with some thousands of others, was invited to the 
laying in state and funeral of the defunct and highly respected church- 


I said “ laying in state /’’—\et me rather substitute “ in state,” for 
therein consisted the singularity of the spectacle. Everybody has seen 
great men, or rather their remains, exposed to public gaze with all the 
aay eye y of velvet coffins, tall candlesticks, and so forth: bus very 
ew have had an opportunity, especially in hot climates, where immediate 
sepulture is indispensable, of standing fuce to face with a body a week 
dead, and no inconvenience or horrible sensations arising therefrom. 
Such, however, was the case in this ceremony. 

The summer had been intensely hot, and the cholera had been raging 
for three months in its most virulent form. There was something pece- 


similar afflictions, in our own county, and i 
With us, death is a Cog warning, bringing with it a sacred sorrow. 
hatchment, or both, See oe 
the glooming fact within doors. A hearse and a mournin; or two, 
waiting in the shady side. of the street, a eaugle of doch aulee sh the 
Soaaee, eens 9 ak bend corried ons of Bo Aaeaiane> > 
significant to ndoner ; t he cannoé, nor wo 
into the extent of the calamity that has fallen upon his cig 2 
only too thankful, though sooner or later it must come to bis tarn, 
as yet the fell shadow has been kept away from his own hearth. 
into the next street, his attention is immediately rivetted by 
else, and he has forgotten that sad particular The 
one atom 


street may die off of cholera, and Jones or Smi 
more frightened. There is nodenying that a conseiousness 
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wiser or 
existing pestilence, and that in — roximity, mast more or 
shake the nerves of even the bo i: it is ae death and 
sneaking foe—one that sets at defiance the wrestlings of iron constii 
tions, and the energy and skill of the most learned in medicine 
quently, where it can be done, it is best to engross one’s minds as mt 
as possible, and refrain from iniquisitively raking up information which 
can prove more than di e, as it has, in many instances, laid. the 
foundation of the prevailing contagion. 

Now in Egypt it was physically impossible to shut one’s eyes or ears to 
the dreadful extent of the malady raging around. At whatever hour of 
the day business or exercise called us into the streets, we were 

ed of the brief tenure of life under any circumstances or see, 
the continuous string of funeral ‘ow hurrying along 
indecent speed, preceded of blind men and Seen, Chantioes 
rapid and interminable chorus from the Koran (“God is God 
praise to God and Mahomet the chief of God”); or, with rosaries 
crosses, and low heart-rendering wail, native Christians of all persuasions, 
Greeks, and Maronites, Armenians, Copts, and Catholics; some carrying 
their dead in open coffins, covered over with wreaths of flowers; , 
and not 0 commonly, owing to the commerce paucity of po 
the sombre, lumbering old hearse of the Protestants, comping Get a 
iaatoeee Se too avers Se gas sanely onl, Such were hourly incid 
out o’ doors during the day ; but, both by day and night, we werre at all 
times apprised of catastrophes g around, by ; 
of lamentation that issued from in the neighbourhood. Cries se 
peculiar and awful, that, coming as they often did, long after mi 
and just as one was enjoying the first few snatches of slumber, bi 
interrupted by the heat and mosquitoes, they almost congealed the 
and struck a momentary terror, which seemed to whisper that the 
of Death was even then entering the threshold, and aiming his torture- 
embued arrow at one’s palpitating heart. The sudden scream and howl 
of terror often came from the next room——sometimes from above—some- 
times below. Hired mourners, a ion or calling in vogue ever sinee 
the days of the ancient Patri would rush up and down the streets, 
thelr unusually ugly faces distorted and besmeared with tears and ashes, 
their bair dishevelled, and loose in the night air; their 
rent and their poe 1 whilst waving these latter to fro, ia 
their hands with grotesque antics, and a hideous dirge, they 
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scription was made to meet, not only with the a of a public 
funeral, but to reimburse the labeurs of the em! i 

ning spices and sage devices, after the manner of the ancient Egyptians— 
or rather, as he is said to have expressed himself, with considerable im- 


provemenis on the art—undertook to preserve the body of the dead. Ac- 


cordingly, having duly pocketed the six th he had claimed 
as a fer, this Aseulapy ius muplsted his tax, agreeahly 10 the <2- 
pectations of those who ed him. Within the week ensuing 
the Patriarch’s demise, the rooms w he sat in state were opened to 
gratify public curiosity ; and multitudes flocked thither with marvelous 
expectation depicted on their faces. Every master and every man of a 
ship’s crew that could manage it rushed to the spectacle ; the Mufti and 
the Ulemas, the Cadis, the cautious, calculating hant, the money- 
a a eg ee pale er wg 
lem, istian, Jew, and Heathen—all pressed eager] gee pe 
iy, in many 
shapes, familiar to them, every hour in the day and night. 
Carried along by the impetus of general attraction, I, too, found myself 
Ve tal some 














the sum originally allocated. e Czar gives, and gives g ss 
‘The Tchinn lick, and mumble, and paw the precious dole, and when, 
last, it reaches its rightful recipients it is reduced to a hundredth 
size. Do you know one of the chief proverbs appertaining and 
to Russian serfdom : it is this—* Heaven is too high, the Czar 
SF Cea creatares to cry? To Mumbo-J 
vi eir priest, w an ignorant and deboshed doit, generally 

acarest police mages, se wih give tbanaeiy Store sith 
nearest or, ve a 
are trou me, and send them about their business? To 
is so far off, morally and t To Heaven? Such 

these have been in crown-vi on the great chaussée road 


as 
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mines in Russia, because there have been famines in Skibbereen, and 
Orkney, and Shetland. The famine-stricken people 


may have been ne- 
glecte wronged, by stupid and wicked rulers; but I am not | 
ashamed—I am rather proud te remember the burst of sympathy elicited 


from the breasts of millions among us, at the first recital of the sufferings 
of their brethren—the strenuous exertions made by citizens of every class 
and every creed to raise and send immedia 
in waat. We commit great errors as a nation, but we repair them nobly ; 


and I think we no more to wince at being of our former 
backslidings, or from denouncing and redressing wherever 
a because, in the old time, we have done ly ourselves 
- we ought to go in sackcloth and ashes, because Richard the Third 


murdered his nephews, or abstain from the repression of cannibalism in 


te succour to those who were | 


g up fifty tiresome stone steps, which led to the chamber of 
death. We entered with a sensation of awe, wns am oy curiosity ; we 


vat the mockery 


On enteri 
oumunulides old Patriarch. He was propped up in a gan- 
deous chair of state, back of which was surmounted with a 
Dressed out in all his robes, a cross in one hand, a golden 


y, afraid to disturb the sl 


in and out softly and 
far, all natural enough ; but when we came to look at his bands, 
these were horribly ; there was no substance, no appearance of 


a pair of damp, creased gloves, they were 


of | *. . ie ~ 
tied round the they sustained, the whole 
row objects they w seedy ogee bpm | 


carefully bandaged to the arms of the chair. Moreov. 








® eee teeters berber at ome ing famine, and, indeed, most of 
the i on the of the condition of Russian which 
may hereafter be found in pages, are derived, not from documents, 


| speeus ian Ge Seer a & Haxthausen, who, though profem- 


Gag h howe boll wih Date gata, exe Beh bie ae 
partments, some men of a an aly ee 
officers. AB GS Sait Sah es my comerin pen. ve told me 
acalm tly indifferent air, over tumblers of tea, and es 
= Wide yo oa. on a well able to 

my & i m . was 
jelee wn oy pareve Dam were tying. coll otek they were telling the truth. 
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been strongly set, and the result was that every gust of wind that blew 
through the open windows imparted to it a ghastly nodding motion, which 


The Albion. 


As the practice of carrying deadly weapons for self-defence may lead | empire have strengthened our national defences. It may be said without 
to inconvenient consequences, I accompany the announcement of my fu-| exaggeration that, with no addition to the army, the Government may 
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threatened some horrible catastrophe even whilst we were looking on. | ture intentions with a remark or two, which may or may not be apt to | count upon 30,000 more troops for a defence of our southern coast than 


On either side stood a couple of gigantic candlesticks, the tapers from | the occasion. 


which emitted a sickly flare in the palpable sunlight of an Egyptian Au- 
gust day. Priests were swinging incense to and fro ; pious laymen sat on 


demonstrated in the question of public security, as in maay others, the 
sufficiency of systems which have hitherto appeared, if not really ade- 


It appears to me that the advancing science of the age has) it could tea years ago. We may expect therefore to find the dream of an 
invasion pass away, with many another that has deluded the enemies of 
England. With a competent y of regular troops and a militia force 


the divans about the room, keeping up 2 low chaunt, whilst o whispered | quate, yet to have been as nearly so as circumstances admitted. At the| properly trained, with all the experience of India and the late war, there 


conversation was carried on by the spectators. 


For a whole week this spectacle was continued ; the weather had mean- | society and its plunderers fhe latter have all the best of it. 
while become exceedingly sultry, aud it was discovered, to the dismay of | 


bishops and prelates, enthusiastic Greeks and Armenians, that evea a 


Patriarch was nothing more than mortal, and that, notwithstanding all | fence. 


attacking, they necessarily have a great advantage ove 


| present moment it can admit of no question that in the coritest between |can be no doubt that the country possesses the means of giving its officers 
a sound scientific and practical training. It would be a dereliction of the 
plainest duty if the men who have the government of our army should 
t only in a position of imperfect and varying self-de-| neglect to avail themselves of opportunities which so many fortunate cir- 
For instance, a set of thieves, well organized, supplied with the! cumstances have combined to produce. The Duke of Cambridge has, we 


the pretended skill of the embaimer, all the drugs used, all the piastres ex- | best the best machinery, and well up ia all the. devices of their art, are | rejoice to say, not hesitated to act in accordance with the demands of the 
pended, a change was rapidly taking place, which rendered it imperative | occupied, perhaps for weeks, in nothing else than devising s method of} time and of the public voice, and a few weeks will probably see the com- 


that the funeral obsequies should no longer be delayed. Accordingly, an 
early Sanday was fixed upon for the procession. About four P.M. in the 
afternoon, the square began to fill from all sides with a mixed multitude 
of anxious spectators. Now came bishops and clergy, with long trains of 
small boys carrying all the insignia of Oriental churches—the whole 
square was filled with the odour of incense. Then numberless cocked hats 
and feathers, indicating the Consuls of the various nations ; afterwards a 
species of sedan chair, painted black, with a large white cross on the back 
(this was to hold the Patriarch, chair and all, on the transit of the body. 
to Cairo ;) and finally—an unsuspected climax—one that filled the spec- 
tators with surprise and consternation—the martial notes of « military 
band suddenly burst upon their ears, very wee followed by the ap- 

arance of the musicians and a whole regiment of Egyptian Infantry in 

li dress uniform. At first, people were wholly at a loss to account for 
this sudden irruption of soldiers ; some were of opinion that they were 
only out for drill and exercise ; others that they came forcibly to prevent 
public demonstrations on the part of Christians; this latter seemed 
the most plausible opinion, especially as the soldiers halted in the square, 
and piled their arms. Soon, to.the delight of and natives, it 
was ascertained that the Pasha, out ef personal and esteem for the 
deceased prelate, had ordered military honours to be 64 to his manes / 
Such an occurrence was without precedent in Egypt. e idea of Maho- 
metan soldiers and music attending to escort a Ubristian’s funeral ; and 
that Christian not an ambassador, or consul, or traveller of high consider- 
ation, but absolutely a bishop !—a high priest of a sect that Islam de- 
tested and openly insulted, whenever fair opportunity offered for so 
Py > Greyheaded Egyptians wagged their beards sagely and quoted 
the Koran, morosely predicting that now for a certainty the Prophet's 
sway would shortly come to an end. What was still more remarkable, 
the soldiers themselves evinced not the slightest distaste for the task al- 
lotted them. On the contrary, they were eager and determined to follow 
up as much as they could conceive to be the usual etiquette of European 
mili funerals, The band took up its position in front of the sedan 
chair already alluded to. The soldiers formed a line of march on either 
side by ranging themselves in single columns. from the square right away 
to the gates of the Latin church, where the corpse was to be deposited for 
the night prior to its removal by railway next morning to Cairo. Pre- 
gently the body, just as we had seen it before, only much more agitated 
and of a hue that too clearly indicated decay, was carried down, chair 
and al! on the shoulders of eight privileged personages—merchants of high 
rank and wealth, who considered themselves honoured by the burthen 
they bore ; the procession formed and moved on, the band struck up, and 
horror of horrors! to the scandal of Christians present, they executed 
with extreme gusto a very favourite polka! playing rather lower thaa 
usual, which, in their estimation possibly constituted fit music for so so- 
lema an occasion. 

Thus the procession, augmenting in numbers as they proceeded, reached 
the Latin church, whilst the poor Patriarch’s head from the motion of 
being carried, nodded the while after a most unearthly and ghastly fash- 
jon. None were more eager to enter the church than the Egyptian sol- 
diers, The monks endeavoured to exclude them by closing the gates, but 
they quietly yet determinately forced them open again. 

wo days afterwards the old Patriarch, chair, robes, crosses and all was 
let into a niche in his Cathedral at Cairo, and then carefully bricked 
up. 
P —_— 
THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The prayer, of which the following is acopy, and for the geauincaess of 
which we (Staffordshire Advertiser) are able to pledge ourselves, was found 
in the late Sir Robert Peel’s private box, on bis dressing-room table, in 
July, 1850 :— 

“Great and Merciful God, Ruler of all Nations, help me daily to repair 
to Thee for wisdom and grace suitable to the high offices whereto Thy pro- 
videnc? has called me. Strengthen, O Lord, my natural powers and facul- 
ties, that the weighty and solemn interests with which Thy servant is 
charged a °° ereatly suffer through weariness of and confusion 
of mind. ign, I beseech Thee, to obviate or correct if! effects of 
such omissions, or mistakes in my pr dings as may result from par- 
tial knowledge, infirmity of j ent, or unfaithfuloess in any with whom 
I my —e . do. Seti wet 

* Let thy blessing rest upon my Sov and my country. Dis 
the hearts of all in stations to adopt such mieures as wal preanrve 
public order foster , and alleviate distress. 

* May true religion flourish, and peace be universal. 

~ Grant that, so far as may consist with humaa weakness, whatsoever is 
proposed by my self and others for the general good may be viewed with 
eandour, and that all wise and useful measures may be conducted to a 
prosperous issue. 

* As for me, Thy servant, grant, O merciful God, that I may not be so 
far engrossed with public anxieties as that Thy Word should become un- 
fruitful in me, or be so moved by difficulty or opposition as not to pursue 
that narrow way which leadeth me to life. ‘And O most gracious Father, 
if, notwithstanding my present desires and I should forge* Thee, 
do not Thou forget me, seeing that I entreat Thy constant remembrance 
and favours, = for the sake of our most blessed Advocate and Re- 
@eemer, Jesus Christ, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Spirit, be glory 
forever. Amen. 

A correspondent of the Times gives the following account of the author- 
ship of the above prayer :—* In the early part of 1846 Sir Robert, then 
Premier, was subjected in Parli t to a series of most harassing part; 
attacks. Under these it seemed to a portion of the public truly wonde 
that human endurance could hold out. At this crisis a Nonconformist 
minister, residing in one of the midland towns, under feelings of 
deep respect for the gaeat statesman—respect not unmixed with sympathy 
—composed and privately transmitted to him the prayer in question. Its 
acceptance was pastors. | as a special favour, and at the same time the 
Baronet was entreated not to give himself the trouble of acknowledging 
its reception. Notwithstanding this, however, Sir Robert, in a letter, 
which is now lying before us, wrote as follows :— 

“ Whitehall, Jan. 15, 1846. 

“ Sir,—I have received, and I thank you for, the communication with 
which you have favoured me.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* Ropert Pret.” 

Tue transaction has remained under the seal of the strictest privacy up 
to gt gee time, when, with feelings of the dee interest, the au- 
thor of the prayer discovered that the deceased et had placed a 
ow upon this product of his pen on which he had scarcely ventured to 

ulate.” 








— 
THE NOBLE ART OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


The subjoined semi-serious letter is addressed to the Editor of the Lon- 


doa Time. We copy it, as a curious proof of the sense of insecurity still 


Prevailing in the great Metropolis, and also as corroborative of the civil : 


fesults attending the ticket-ofleave system. The English papers are 
fall of complaints against this latter mode of quartering scoundrels on the 
community. We commend the subject to the consideration of those ami- 


able philanthropists in Canada, who have faith ia the conversioa of con- 
| 


victs into useful Colonists : 


Sir.—Having just taken the decisive and, as it appears to me, nec 
step of providing myself with arevolver and a large spring-handled knife 


(the one for outdoor, the other for indoor protection), I consider myself ‘ ; 
jostified in opening a commanication with the Government and public | plainly 


through you. My revolver, of course, will be kept at home,loaded and han- 
@y ; my knife will be always in my t, except when I am at work in 
my offte or walking about after . in which cases respectively it will 
lie close to. or be carried in, my right hand, open and ready for service. As 
Mr.Marley’s principle, and, no doubt, that of his fraternity in general, js to 


comence operations by a liberal use of the life preserver, it appears to | 
me, until our rulers and magistracy become more equal to the emergen- | * 

imes, that the step I have taken is the very least I can do with | im every colony. 
| Carry a corps to any par 
when it is not required it may be kept at home. 






cies of the ti 

@ view to the reasonable protection of my life—an article which, 
though of little value to the community at large, is of some importance | 
to mysel? +, and children. 








breaking into my house and appropriating my plate and jewelry. 
am I doing all the while? Simple inaocent! 
y shutters, either of which, I am perfectly well aware, there | 
“ eracksmen” in London who can open with hardly less facility | 
than if they had merely to turn the lateh. So my only real hope is in the | 
policeman supposed to be perambulating outside. 
robberies does or can a policeman prevent? 
happen, as of course it may, that the policeman isin league with the 
What is the result in any case? 
simply, that the field is left literally open for the operation of the gentle- | 
o about their work with the same 
e tradesman goes to market, or 


Besides, suppose it should} 
»tlemen proposing to visit me. 


men of the crowbar. 
facility, almost the same openness, as 
the merchant to the Exchange. They go about their work of robbery, | 
assault, and perhaps murder, just as freely and uninterruptedly as the 
honest man to his daily labour. Society relies simply upon the expedi- 
ment after detection. I suggest, therefore, as a hint for wiser and abler 
men than myself, whether, now that there are 16,000 persons in London 
known to the police to be living systematically by robbery, some expe 
dient is not desirable to restrain or curtail these wretches in their opera- 
For myself, I hold it to be better that 20 Mr. Marleys should be | 

week, as Mr. Marley himself will be shortly dis- 

missed, rather than that.one poor man should perish as poor Cope pe- 
rished behind his counter in Parilament-street, and I would visit all cases 
if not with death, at least remorselessly with 
But none of the 16,000, of whom Mr. Marley was 
or deserving of more conside- 


dismissed the world 


of robbery with violenc 
| life-long expatriation. 

one whit better than he, 
erefore, it is not because a measure may appear 
or severe that society has not a right to demand it for its protection. 
The 16,000 ought not to be considered in the matter at all. 
possible to take them bodily and deposit them on a desert island, soci 
would have the right to do it. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS ; AN EXCELLENT CHANGE. 
It is with much pleasure that we call attention to the new orders of the 
of idge, which we published yesterday, with respect to Staff 
hey constitute, in eitect, a full acknowledg- 
ich we have contended so long, and an answer 
to the multitude of objections which have been made to our arguments by 
who support the existing system either from interest or dislike of 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance 

sure as is likely to be promulgated. We all know Ley appointments to 


ment of the principle for 





eres Nan te Oe 
ill be periodicall 
will be selected aud 
taf appointment. It need not be said that 
adopted, will be ali that the country can require. 
pee sepa arye peng wey yh | organization of armies to 
the highest point of efficiency, have made 
Seukeiliae Gewenh the moot akilfi and the officers. 
the French army an aspirant to the Staff must have served, we believe, in 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and be, of consi, 


Prussia 
strict ; and what the Czar Nicholas did for the education of his officers 
all the world knows. The result of such a system is seea when a cam- 
paign comes. The troops may not be as 
et, though we are always 
owers educate their armies 


Benen ane 


Austria are even still more 





good, man for man, a8 our own, 
here or another, and these 


g e 
only by theory, with nothing more practical 
than a review, yet we get into embarrassment and disaster before we see 
the enemy, while they can move their 100,000 men with ease and ra- 


ae 

*t this country wants is not a lar; 
the continent, but a foree which may 
levy when the time of war comes. It is not in 
bodies of men who should be at the 
nly our duty to be ready for 
which the enrolment of a large 


army, a8 armies are reckoned on 
the nucleus of a much lar, 
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self-reliance which di 
It may be observed that the 
troduction of these 
that the British officer at home or in the colonies 
in masses or sharing in manceuvres on a large 
argued that what he learnt 
seeing it carried into practice 
tile real acquaintance with chess from the study of 
played a game. But this state of things 
y is there a determination to concen- 
iments into a respectable force, but political and material 
allow the inteation to be fully realize 
| Ireland releases a large body of troops which in the old times was acat- 
tered up and down that country in small detachments. 
| said gf our great North American dependency. Th 
ing and the development of steam-navigation will 





diagrams without ever bavi 





What} mencement of that system of military instruction which the country so 
ust locking my door and | strongly desires.— Times. Dee. 5. 


———<=+>— 
A FINAL SEARCH FOR THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 
The subjoined address, though of old date, has but scantily appeared in 


priat :— 


London, June 5, 1856. 
Impressed with the belief that her Majesty's missing ships, the Arebus 


and 7error, or their remains, are still frozen up at no great distance from 
the spot whence certain ‘relics of Sir John Franklin and his crews were 
obtained by Dr. Rae,—we, whose names are undersigned, wetaher men of 
science and others who have taken a deep interest in Arctic discovery, or 
explorers who have been employed in the search for our lost countrymen, 
: : ‘ edi- | beg earnestly to impress upon your Lordship the desirableness of sending 
ent of possible detection after the offence committed, and possible punish-| out an expedition to satisfy the honour of our country and clear up a 
mystery which has excited the sympathy of the civilized world. 


This request is supported by persons well versed in Arctic sur- 


t many 
veys, who, seeing that the proposed expedition is to be directed to one 
limited area oaly, are of opinion that the object is attainable, and with 


little risk. 
We can scarcely believe that the British Goverament, which to its great 
credit has made so many efforts in various directions to discover even the 


toute pursued by Franklin, should cease to prosecute research, now that 


the locality has been clearly indicated where the vessels or their remains 
must lie—including, as we hope, recors which will throw fresh light on 
Arctic geography, and di the obscurity in which the voyage and fate 
of our countrymen are still involved. 

Although most persons have arrived at the conclusion that there can 
now be no survivors of Franklin’s expedition, yet there are emiment men 


ety | in our own country and in America who hold a contrary opinion. Dr. 
This, of course, is not possible, but some 
strong and decisive measures, not remedial but repressive, have become 
y if honest men and timorous women are to be allowed 
to sleep peacefully in their beds, and I commend that view of the subject 
to those whose duty it is to attend to it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Kane, of the United States, for example, who has distinguished himself b 
pushing further to the north in search of Franklin than any other indivi- 
a ee ee the Royal ane Society has recently awarded 
its gold medals, thus in a letter to the benevolent Mr. 
Grinnell)—i am really in doubt as to vation of human life. I 
well know how glad I would have been, my duty to others permitted 
me, to have taken refuge among the Esquimaux of Smith Strait and Etah 
Bay. Strange as it may seem to you, we regarded the coarse life of those 
people with eyes of envy, and did not doubt but that we could have lived 
comfort upon their resources. It required all my powers, moral and 
phvsical, to prevent my men from deserting to the Walrus settlements ; 
and it was my final intention to have taken to Esquimaux life, had not 
Providence carried us through in our hazardous escape. 

But, passing from speculation, and confining ourselves alone to the 
question of ing the missing ships or their records, we would observe 
that no land e tion down the kk River like that which, with great 
difficulty, recently reached Montreal Island, can satisfactorily accomplish 
the end we have in view. The frail birch bark canoes in which Mr. Ander- 
soa conducted his search with so much ability, the of the river, 


is, the sterile nature of the tract near its embouchure, and the necessary fuil- 


ure of provisions, Y one the commencement, even, of such a search 
as can alone be sa torily and thoroughly accomplished by the crew 
of a man-of-war—to say nothing of the moral influence of a strong armed 
party remaining in the vicinity of the spot until the confidence of the na- 
tives be obtained. 

Many Arctic explorers, independent of those whose names are appended, 


| and who are absent on service, have expressed their belief that there are 


several routes by which a screw vessel could so closely approach the area 
in question aa to clear up all doubt. 

In respect to one of these courses, or that by Behring Strait, along the 
coast of North America, we know that a single sailing vessel pasged to 
Cambridge Bay within 150 miles of the mouth of the Back River and re- 
turned home unscathed, its commander having e his conviction 
that the passage in question is so coastantly open that ships can navigate. 
it without difficulty in one season. Other routes, whether by itegent In- 
let, Peel Sound, or across from Repulse Bay, are preferred by officers 
whose experience in Arctic matters entitles them to every consideration, 
while, in reference to two of these routes, it is right to state that vast 
quantities of provisions have been left in their vicinity. 

Without venturing to geen which of these plans should be adopted, 
we earnestly ne your p to sanction without delay such aa expe- 
dition as, ia the Ln sey of a committee of Arctic voyagers and geogra- 
phers, may be c red best adapted to secure the object. 

We would ask your Lordship to reflect upon the great difference be- 
tween a clearly-detined voyage te a narrow and circumscribed area, with- 
in which the missing vessels or their remains mart lie, and those former 
necessarily tentative explorations in various directions, the allu- 
sions to the difficulty of which, in regions far to the north of voyage 
now contemplated, have led persons unacquainted with phy to 
suppose that such a modified and limited attempt as that which we pro- 
pose involves further risk, and may callfor future researches. The very 
nature of the former expeditions exposed them, it is true, to risk, since 
regions had to be traversed which were totally unknown, while the search 
we ask for is to be directed to a circumscribed area, the confines of which 
have Laat been reached without difficulty by one of Her Majesty’s 
vessels, 

Now, inasmuch as France, after repeated fruitless efforts to aecertain 
the fate of La Perouse, no sooner heard of the discovery of some relics of 
that eminent navigator than she seut out a searching expedition to collect 
every fragment pertaining to his vessels, so we trust that those Aretie re- 
searches which have reflected much honour upon our country may not be 
abandoned at the very moment when an e ion of the wanderings 
and fate of our lost navi, seems to be within our grasp. 

In concl we nig | that it may not be left to the 
efforts of individuals of another nation, ulready so distin- 

ed in this cause, nor yet to the noble-minded widow of our lamented 
iend, to make an endeavour which can be so much more effectively car - 
ried out by the British Government.—We have the honour to be, &c., 

F. Beaufort, R. L. Murchison, F. W. Beechy, Wrottesley, E. Sabine, 

Egerton Ellesmere, W. Whewell, R. Collinson, R. Fitzroy, L. Horner, 
P. La Trobe, W. A. B. Hamilton, C. W. Pasley, G. Ren- 

e, J. P. Gassiot, G. B. Airey, John F. eg og? and others. 

The following officers of the Royal Navy, have been employed in 
the search after Franklin, and who are now absent from on, have 


recomm Kellett ; ins Sir James Ross, Sir E. 
cher, Austin, Bird, Ommanney, Sir M’Clure, Sherard Osborn 
Inglefield, Maguire, M’Clintock, Ric Commanders Aldrich 


—_ 
QUEEN VICTORIA VISITS THE “ RESOLUTE.” 

The Queen’s visit to the Resolute, yesterday, excited much interest among 
the inhabitants of Portsmouth, Southampton and the Isle of Wight, and 
“yp pe cordial gratificatioa to the American officers in charge 
of the 


Vice Admiral Sir G. Seymonr, K.C.B., Commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth, Flag og G. H. , and Flag Lieut. Malcomb, left Ports- 
moutb at aa ly hour in Fire to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the R recaptioa. H. M.’s steamship Reridution came up 
from Spithead to the royal salutes, and several gunboats and despatc) 
vessels, together with her Majesty's yachts Fairy and Elfin, were stationed 
in the roads. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal and the Princess Alice, left Osborne at a quarter past 10 
o'clock, and drove to the ship in an open carriage drawn by four grey 

ies. Her Majesty was attended by the Duchess of Athol and the Hon 
Miss Cathcart, and in her suite were Sir James Ciark, M. D., Major Gea_ 
Bouverie, Col. Phipps, Capt. De Ross, Mr. Gibbs and Dr. Becker. The 
dressed ju wer colora, was lashed alongside of the royal embarka- 


Resolute, 
to economize | tion place at Trinity wharf. The English and American flags were flying 
the army, by delivering us from the necessity of keeping a petty garrison) at the peak, and as soon as the Queen set her foot on the deck, the roya! 
Halt-a-dozen first-class steamers can in a few weeks| standard was hoisted at the main. The Retrilution fired a salute, the 
tof the globe which may require its presence, and | boats’ crews “ tossed’’ their oars, and the ship’s company, standing on the 
it is as yet hardly ap-| rail, received her Majesty with three rounds of cheera. Capt. Hartsteia 
preciated how much the general content and the general progress of the received the royal party at the gangway, aad the Officers, in full uniform, 


Tye Avion. 





were grouping on cither side. They were Licut. C. H. Wells, Lieut. E. | which involved che diepoeallof many dbousand powtile, tuls evidence. which 
EF. Stone, Lieut. H. Davidson, Dr. R. T. Macown and Dr. Otis, Acting-See- | he gave in the most clear and satisfactory manner, was most important. 
retary. The following gentlemen were also present :—Mr. Croekey, Con- |——It is intended to commence the rebuilding of Christ’s Church, Mon- 
sul for the U. 8. ; Chevalier Pappalardo, Vice-Consul ; Mr. Harling, Vice- treal, at an early day.——An ordonnance has just been published at 
Consul for U.S. at Cowes; Capt. Higgins, commander of the U. 8. mail- Wurtzburg prohibiting dancing at the wedding of widows and widowers. 
ship Hermann ; and Mr. Cornelius Grinnell, son of Mr. Henry Grinnell, of ——An original picture by Raphael, belonging to the Royal Collection, 
New York, the projector of the American Arctic expedition—All were has been lately rescued from oblivion at Hampton Court. It isa portrait 
presented to the Queen by Capt. Hartstein, who then addressed Her Ma- | of Raphael by his own hand, the words “ Raffaello Urbanus fec.,” being | 
jesty in the following words , inscribed on a button of the dress.——Short dresses have been vbjected to 


“Allow me to welcome your Majesty on board the Resoluée, and, in obe- | by the prudish ; but though the clothes of ladies are now more than long 
dience to the will of my countrymen and the President of the United | enough, they admit of the very greatest latitude. N.B. The discove: 


, &y A. M. to 10 P.M 
States, to restore her to you, not only as an evidence of a friendly feeling | the latitude has succeeded that of the longitude.——It is calculated that, mes Heed 


to your sovereignty, but as a token of love, admiration, and respect to | during the last fifteen months, General Walker has received 6500 recruits, 
your Majesty personally.” and that of these fully 5500 are bnried beneath the rank soil of Nicaragua. 

The Queen seemed touched by the manly simplicity of this frank and |——Prince Napoleon Bonaparte intends making a voyage next year 
sailor like address, aad replied with a gracious emile, “I thank you, | to the Indian and Chinese seas, visiting Ceylon, Borneo, Java, &c. 
Sir.” | He willbe accompanied by some distinguished savans and literateurs. 

The royal family then went over the ship and examined her with mani- | A paragraph has appeared in some of the local papers stating that iron 
fest interest. Capt. Hartstein traced her course on a map, and indicated | ore had been discovered near Calne. It is, however, at Seend, three miles 
the mort important discoveries of the Arctic expeditions. In the course | from Melsham, and near the Kennet and Avon Canal, that the discovery 





of conversation, Lieut. Pim observed that Lady Franklin was very anx- | bas been made. The ore is described as being very good.—— A dealer in “st 


ious for another search, to which Capt. Hartstein replied that he was not provisions, carrying on business in the county of Durham, has sent to the 


surprised that she should be so, for he thought it very possible that | Gateshead Observer samples of the waste paper sold to him for wrappin 


ig up 
Franklin or come of his comrades might be still alive among the Esqui- half-pounds of butter, slices of bacon, kippered herring, &c. consisting of | YY ALLACK’S 


maux. | Yorkshire income-tax returns, made er the old and the present law: 
After completing the inspection of the ehip, the royal party retired | so much for the secrecy of the returns !——The Queen has ordered twelve 
amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the epectators. It was originally | of the choicest pictures from Hampton Court to be forwarded to the Man- 
intended to request her Majesty to take luncheon on board, but the idea | chester Art-Treasures exhibition——The King of Prussia has sent to the 
was subsequently abandoned ugh a diffidence as to whether the pro- | Empress of the French a present of four black horses, bred at the Royal 
ceeding would be quite selon les regles. But after the withdraw! of the | establishment at Trakehn : the Empress had greatly admired a black horse 
royal party there was an elegant dejeuner in the ward room, at which the | from that stud which was ridden by a Prussian officer at a review in 
following toasts and sentiments were given among others,— | France.——A mitre has been placed at the disposal of the Holy See by 
The Queen and the Royal family. | the death of the Right Rev. Bishop Murphy, of Cloyne, who expired on 
The President of the United States. the 4th ult., at Fermoy.—— Russian organ, the Nord of Brussels, has 
The Union Jack and the Star Banner.. | been forbidden circulation through the Austrian empire.——The noblemen 
The health of Mr. Cornelius ell. : | and gentlemen of the county of Forfar have invited Lord Panmure to a 
The future success of the Resolute, and may she be again employed in prose- | public dinner.—Major-Gen. Bouverie and Capt. the Hon. D, De Ros have 
cuting the search for Sir John Franklin and his comrades. | succeeded Lord Charles Fitz Roy and Capt. Du Plat as Equerries in Wait- 
_ This last sentiment was proposed by Capt. Higgins, seconded by Mr. | ing to the Queen and Prince. Mr. J. Ormsby Gore has succeeded Gen. 
Grinnell, and evoked cordial applause. | Sir E. Bowater as the Groom in Waiting to her Majesty ——The death of 


Capt, Hartstein was invited by the Queen to dine and to spend the | Prince Woronzoff leaves Russia, in one sense the greatest military Power | 


night at Osborne, and all the officers were invited to visit the grounds at in Europe, without a Field Marshal——Mr. Hall, who has for maay years 
Osborne, a privilege of which they availed themselves at 3 o'clock. | been the Poor Law Inspector in charge of the metropolitan distrize has 
The Resolute returns to Portsmouth this morning at balf-past 10 o'clock, | resigned his office in consequence of severe illness ——The Emperor has 
and goes into dock.—London Times, Dec. 17. | passed a day at Fontaineblean, but quite gees and the newspapers 
——<———— oom been “ invited’’ to say nothing about the hunting ——A steam-yacht 

FRANCE IN PERSIA. : 


for the Emperor of Japan has been launched in the Thames.——The Rev. 
H. Dickenson, Rector of West Retford, died lately, apparently from want 
A very absurd pores has been permitted to appear in the columns | of the necessaries of life. He and his wife, though wealthy, de 
of Le Pays, asserting a claim on the of France to the island of Kar- | 


nied them- 
, ¢ *, | Selves almost every comfort and decency of life. Mr, Dickenson has left 
rak, the Icarus of classical geographers. According to our “ inspired j his wife between £40.000 and £50,000. The deceased, though so miserly 
contemporary, who has evidently studied to some purpose the fable of the | in some things, was a liberal landlord and charitable to the poor ; he was 
dog in the manger, this islet was ceded to the French consul at Buseo- | an eloquent preacher, of studious babits, and an excellent Greck scholar. 
rab, in 1769, by Kerim Khan, “ probably the wisest of the sovereigns ——M. Nazon, the Protestant minister at Saint Affrique (Aveyron,) has 
who have reigned over Persia in modern times.” The cession of Karrak | just died at the age of one hundred. He has been in the exercise of bis 
would, perhaps, not generally be accepted as an illustration, or P 
that monarch’s wisdom, were it not at the same time borne in mind that | rived at Florence from France, and ‘taken up her residence at the Pitti 
at that period the conjacent islands of Karrak and Kishm were in the | palace, Her Majesty intends to remain there some days, with the Grand 
— of the Arabs, and not, even nominally, a dependence of the | Duchess, her sister, before proceeding to Rome.——The King of Prussia 
ersian crown. Where it otherwise, it is strange that no objection to the | made abrilliant present to the Queen ov her late birthday ,namely,a necklace 
occupation of that post by British troops was made in 1838. The silence | of six large topazes, which the late Prince Waldemar, of Prasaia, who 
reserved on that occasion is certainly not attributable to any partiality | fought with the Efglish against Ranjeet Singh, brought from the East 
or perfide Albion entertained by the Ministers of Louis Philippe. Besides, Indies. Each topaz is surrounded with twelve small diamonds. The va- 
there must surely be some political statute of limitation. It does not ap- | Jue of the necklace is about 20,000 thalers——The Pope has announced his 
that the French ever floated over any of the rocky islands in the | intention of granting an amnesty ; amnestics are the order of the day.— 
Persian Gulf, and at commencement of the present century Futteh The lately-acting Dublin Crimean Banquet Committee das a 
Ali Shah expresely prohibited “any of the great men of the French na- | uet and ball be given, about the time for holding the een in Janu- 
tion” from obtaining “ a place of residence, or dwelling, in any of the | ary. to the officers quartered in Ireland who served in the Crimea.—The 
— or shores of the kingdom of Persia.’’ A few years later, Mirza | youthful Countess of Errol, well known in Canada, has had a narrow 
en: i 


ambassador from the Court of Teheran to Napoleon, was instructed | from drowning, mainly owing to her self-possession good 
to offer the co-operation of a Persian army for the invasion of Khorassan, ariv Her lad : . Lastent = 


, accompanied 
but warned not to concede any pied @ terre to this new ally : “ If the French | on o way from Slains Castle to Hi 
require a station or port in the province of Fars for their passage to Hin- | aberdeen. incau’ 


roof, of | ‘ecclesiastical duties for seventy-five years——Queen Christina has ar- | 
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FINE ARTS. 
‘O. respectfally inform their Patrons and 
} nerally, that hey have on band a choice variety of ENGRAVINGS wt ee 
PAST’ ALBUMS, and other articles suitable fo- (he Customary presents during the forth 
coming Holidays. 
. & choice Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENG 
Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c 
| FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N ¥ 


| (QOUPIL & CO. 
lie 





RAVINGS 





| EXHIBITION ‘The Palmer Marbles.—THE DIAN GIRL and 
ON EX pieces of Beulpture, at No. S48 Broadway. Open = 9A. M,tO1IOP M 
Admittance 25 cents. 





FERS, RICHARDT’S GREAT AGARA GALLERY and Collec- 
tion of Scandinavian Paintings, Stuyvesant itute, 659 Broadway. Open daily from 10 
Admission, 2 cents. on tickets, $1 





EAUTIPUL PRFSENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—Ali the choice 
wings bandsomely framed, Water-colour boxes of every description, Pi ure Frames, 

| Oil Paintings, &c., may be obtained at very low prices at the store of 

W. SCHAUS, 629 Proadway 





“a ___ AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITy. 
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Street. new ire has been pronounced, by the con voice of the publie 
and the the most perf canstroctes ectablishtest in the country. Its acoustic quali- 
from every part of the house. 


A — Cirele and Parquette, 50 cents ; Beate, 75 cen's, Orchesira 
ol Family Circle, % cents ; Private Loxes, $6 and $& Office open from 8 ull 4 





Hiawatha. 





English Opera. 


N's GARDEN 


GEGRGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broadway, 
Grand Street. Tickets 3 cenis 


HENRY WOOD, ? >. 
GEO. CHRISTY, § 2 'oR?*tors 





_ To Connesronpents.—J. C. What was said in our columns last week, on the 
subject discussed in your friendly communication, will probably be a sufficient 
answer. 
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To our Subscribers. 
The Allion is sct to-day in an entire suit of new type. Faithful to that 
sort of conservatism which eschews novelty for novelty’s sake, we have no 
other change to announce. We should be ungrateful however if we did 


nal, and pledge oursclves to increased efforts to maintain its st It 
gives us great plcasure to learn that, wherever it has been seen, our new 
engraving of ‘ Flerence Nightingale” has given genuine sat'sfaction. 


| The Old Year and the New. 
What should we dowithout a season of holidays between the exbatstions 
| of the old year and the anxieties of the new’ And yet to whom is such 
a season granted, after all? We exchange gifts on Christmas Day; we 
go once or twice to the play; we dine together somewhat more abun- 
dantly and amicably than usual; we make a multitude of New Year's 
calls, and say that we have shaken off for a while the heavier burdens of 
life. But all the while memory is busy recalling the losses and the trou- 
bles of the past, and anticipation is busier, painting the possibilities of 
the future, and there is not much reality in our repose, nor much meaning 
ia our merriment. Only the children, upon whom these two tyrants, 
memory and anticipation, have not yet fastened their yoke—only the 
children have a genuine holiday, and to them we must leave the gladness 
and the gaiety of the hour. 

For ourselves, that are grown up with the collars about our necks, it is 





Ss 





of 
doostan, do not consent.” Such an injunction would have been quite eu- | Ythan stream, greatly swollen by the heavy rains. The horses A. idle to pretend to freedom and to fancy. We are the servants of the God 
T was 


perfluous had either of the contracting parties looked upon Karrak as an | footin ground. 

appanage of France. But in aiming at being official, the Pays never at- | ' of — + be ba’ Say meen toon 

tains higher than being officious. It is only a waste of time to construct | of mind. which, combined with the circumstance of her ladyship being a 

a battery against its unreal mirage of battlements. : ; " which d 
ntment of Sir James Outram, “the Bayard of the East,” as | jnevi 

he was called by the late Sir Charles Napier, clearly indicates the inten- by Raphael. 

tion of Government to act with decision. In the ordinary course of events, | heen seen a Jand, but it was in the Dublin Exhibition of 1853—— 

the command of the expedition would have devolved on Brigadier Stalker, | The o 

an estimable mediocrity, \_ capable of permanently occupying a bar- Earl 

ren island. But from the hurried departure of General Outram, before | Lord de Lisle and Dudley, has tak 

even his health was thoroughly restored, it is evident that events are an- | heen 

ticipated of some magnitude and im The time has perhaps ar- | bay 


portance. of . 
rived when the Sepoy and the Cossack shall decide arms the future been the Queen. Report still names 
destinies of Central Asia, ‘All that England demands w the unblaseed io. | un hae S eirthiey 


date 
dependence of Persia. She seeks neither political nor moral control, but ar : event is unimportant.— I 
= gy =~ of a strong neutral i t the Aras and | true peg An TR. = od f 
ug. 
pee ll Pd cos R By etirring up | .. moved t 
rey ye ondy mens eee. wae to a mere shadow | old. mansion of bio entecstere, where he bad pessed infancy 
once ngdom of > J e more compression, a | medal John Richardson 
ite mor uiltion, and the cols of the Northera constrictor would pow heme Raheny Che ered ; i 
e along the frontiers © t a. To avert euch a contingency is 
tbe ultimate object of the present expedition to the Persian or | i bag . 
_W. Brown, G. Maxwel 
FACTS AND FANWIES. | W. H. Pickering, of Liverpool ; and Sir J. Anderron, W. Logie, 
We deeply regret to learn that Mr. Thackeray has been compelled to | fessor W. Thompson, of G . There are also to be nine dire 
discontinue his series of lectures at Bradford, in Sp of a serious New York three in Caneda.—“ Baron Nathan” the ce! 
aitack of indisposition.——Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stephen Lakeman, known for | master of the ceremonies at Rosherville Gardens, is 
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Janus, to look before and after, and to report what we see on either hand. 
Let us do our duty as best we may, as truly and as cheerfully. 
Our retrospect, at least, may well be cheerfully in being truly made, 
Many clouds have broken away that hung lowering over the world, 
when the bells rang a New Year, in twelve months ago. The hand of war 
that then was laid upon the homes of England has been raised, and @ 
thousand mothers breathe more freely in looking on theirstalwart soldier- 


__—-A fine marble = sons. The seasons of nature were reversed in the world of human affairs, 
the 


and the seed sown on the bloody autumn fields of fifty-five was reaped 
a harvest of peace, in the spring-time of fifty-six. The weakness and the 
obstinacy that had brought shame and sorrow upon the glorious arms of 
Britain were purged away from the councils of the nation in the dreadful 
experience of the Crimea, and the cessation of hostilities left the array of 


between 
ver, is not the “ Muscovite. The weak-| the sum of £10,000, > chateau on the hill, the property of T. R. boy England, by sea and land, more terrible and more splendid than it had 
Ossi a. an 


ever been in the proudest days of her proud history. Upon the restora- 
tion of tranquillity in the East, there followed close a return of quiet im 
the West. The aspect of the relations of England with America, which 


* | was so threatening but a year ago, has become as smiling as an April 
*| morn. Amicable arrangements for the settlement of the Central Ameri- 
. | can dispute are announced at Washington, simultaneously with the ar- 


rival in an English port of aa English ship, recovered from the waters of 
the ocean by American enterprise, and rest wed to the Government of ber 
Majesty by American generosity and good-will. 


dead.— Milano, 
his services in the Kaffir war of 1852, and during the campaign on the | soldier who attempted to assasinate the King of Naples, was hanged on| The Continent of Europe, which recled but a few weeks since with the 
— December. the London 7% 


in 1854 and 1855, was married, on the Ist ult., at Bucharest, toa | mornin 
neat agree op og Sp first em, aS Philli = | the cli € i sa | 

e this come into on of lar rtune, e short verse wind 
raak a6. first-class Boyard in Wallachia ——A double-bodied steamer, | Pn! Ringerend ea eae sae 
with the le-wheel ed between the two sections, is the latest Eng- 
lish novelty of the kind,——The sale of Mademoisr tle Rachel’s house and 
furniture in Paris is indefinitely postponed. i 
fuss made about them, and the reeult would have been meagre——A |», 


rend the passage the more extraordinary 





the most 


an Times speaks of itory throes of great convulsions, financial and political, is sub 
William Jackwn having made the run from Liver- | homoniory . 


aiding again into its chronic condition of undemonstrative dissat'sfaction + 


vailed for 10 hours, and the ship was under reefed canvass the whole , | and of superficial serenity. , 

. She was built at St.| The Western alliance which, having reduced the great Northern Bear 

John’s, N. B., some two or three years ago, when the was so much admired | to good behaviour, bad been menaced by the bears of the Stock Exchange, 
‘rehantman of the day = apy epee Dye eines a _— | has withstood this second assault as successfully as the first, and is pro- 





horse that was in the famous cavalry charge at Balaklava now runs in a | storm to an omnibus in motion, because it is furnished with a conduetor— | jecting, we are told, the extension of its influence and its activity into the 


Southampton omnibus, If it bears the sound of a gua it starts off, and 
there Is ire difficulty in reining it in——The restorat) 


peace has had two marked effects, inter aia, the London book-trade has | ments to send in 


| The idea of fortifying St. Petersburg is being revived now, and it is un- | far distant sphere of the extreme East. 
on of | derstood that the Minister of War has called on the engincering depart- | 
and estimates. General Todtleben is mentioned as | 


Eighteen hundred and fifty-six closes then upon & ratified peace, 


revived; and Melton has not been so full of bunting-men for a quarter of | the officer who will be intrusted with the drawing up of the plans——The | 82 established alliance, a finaneial crisis happily evaded, and many 


a century as it is at eent.—— anchester exhibition will not be 
limited to pictures ——Richard Storrs Willis has been | before 
the Board of Education, on the expediency of aalies vocal music 
yart of the general system of instraction. He thoroughly understands 

is subject, and can efficiently advocate his views.— is Baker, ac- 
cused of the murder of Poole, and twice unsuccesfully tried, has been re- 
leased on $5,000 bail.—The steam-ship Tennessee, Walker's recruits 
(sworn to be peaceful colonisers) on board, put into Norfolk in distress, on 
Saturday last. Another vessel takes her . The creatures have 
= a brief respite by pope Ome new Atlantic telegraphic cable 
8 only of the circumference of a half-dime, yet immensely strong and very 
flexible. —— Ladies’ dresses are now formally let out for the evening, in Paris. 
~—The —_— Louis Napoleon has to confer the ‘on of 
Honour on the late Lord Mayor, for his services in behalf of the ch 
inondés ; but the English Government has insisted upon the strict rule 


being observed, which debars British subjects from receiving a foreign de- | 


coration except for military services. Strange, in these days of free trade 
and international intercourse'!—--Mr. Richard Andrews, the Mayor of 
Southampton, is a candidate for the re tation of the acme th 
Felice Orsini, whose a the ns of Mantua we recorded some 
tiwe ago, is lecturing in , on * Austrian and Papay Tyranny.””—— 
The Westminster play this year is“ The Andria” of Terence.——A new 
work by Dr. Vernon, entitled “Quatre ans de Régine ; od en sommes- 
nous ?’’ is announced for January 15.—— When Thiers, in Louis Philippe's 
time, brought the affairs of Persia before the Chamber of Deputies, 
he accidentally used a phrase which threw ridicule over the whole sub- 
ject. His words were :—Messieurs, le Shah veut pendre 
be said now ; but the effect is droll enough to upset any legislator’s gra- 
vity, when it falle upon the ear thus: de chat veut le rat.——Mr. Mi- 
chael I , of Dunbrooke, parish of Hollywood, county of Wicklow, 
died lately, at the advanced age of 113 years. He retained full possession 
of all his faculties to the last moment ; and at an investigation lately held 
by order of the Court of Chancery in England, concerning the next of kia, 


| Temes says that Government has concluded to send a commission forth- 
| With to Aberdeen, to make inquiries with a view to a union of the two 
| Aberdeen Universities during the next session of Parliament-—At the 


| last meeting of the phical Society, Capt. T. Osborne said that Cap- 
, tain Parker of the 7 annoances that the Exquimaux in Pond Bay, 


Baffins Straits, had } sledges of wood, which they had got from a 
ship that had been oP ee ee ia 
vessel pressed up in the ice, but not yet broken up, down Prince Regent 
Inlet. The wood the sl were made of, had trenail holes. Capt. Os- 
_ borne believes these vessels to be two more of the deserted — 
| M. Schwilgu¢, the inventor of the marvellous astronomical clock, which 
all visiters to Strasbourg go to see in the cathedral, has just died, at 
the age of 80.——A country cousin remarking to a metropolitan friend 
that a storm was brewing, the Cockney said he supposed the storm 
would be a ‘ail-storm——It is said that many English families have left 
Nice, because they have been compelled to their when the 
Rapen ees ene ee It is not wa one that, with a 

rece, joes at Rome as they do at Rome.——The recent anniver- 
sary of the 7 of the Fathers was celebrated by the New 
England Society of Montreal with unusual éclat. The give co- 
pious reports of the Oration, and after dianer shes. ——The three sons 
of General Butler (himself died), who died in the Russian war, were 
Capt. Butler, of the 86th ; Capt. B. T. Butler, of the 55th, and Captain 
James Butler, of the Ceylon Rifles, whose name is so nobly associated 
with the defence of Silistria——At the disastrous fire at Covent Garden 





i i .——We read that 
V Herat. That might Theatre, the manuscript Operas were destroyed in scores e@ re a 


a famous Spanish bull-fighter is about to introduce his national game to 
the citizens of London. We doubt whether the authorities will permit 
it ; we are sure that the citizens won’t.—— London Herald says that 
in a few weeks, the Hudson’s Bay Company will be called on to surven- 
der its Charter ——No match appears yet to have been positively made 
in mound, between the American imported horses, and the native blood 
stock. 








ticklish diplomatic difficulties skilfully settled, or more skilfully 
shirked in the Old World, while in the New it has witnessed the com- 
parative pacification of the Great Republic after the most formidable con- 
flict of opinions and interests ever known in its history. Are the pros. 
pects of the future as glowing as these contemplations of the past might 
lead us to anticipate? If we are to believe some of our contemporaries 
they are so. We are told that the great danger of Europe in the military 
ambition of the Russian Empire has been forever laid at rest; that the 
whole world has finally entered upon the career of commercial activity and 
commercial pro=perity—that the era of great revolutions and disturbances 
has been indefinitely adjourned, and that we are on the eve of another 
thirty years’ peace. 

With these vaticinations we cannot agree. We know very well that no 
prophecies are worth much bat e pow facto prophecies, and yet we cannot 
resist the prophetic mood which comes upou us when we lookforward over 
the relations of mankind. . 

The actual condition of affairs seeins to us to partake more of the char- 

acteristics of a lull than of those of a settled peace. 
Beneath the imperial mantle which bas beea thrown over the face and 
form of France we detect the uneasy stirrings of that fierce democracy 
which has never been subdued, and we cannot look for the permanent 
tranguillization of the masses of the French population from a system 
which tends to inflate the prosperity without improving the character of 
the dgurgéoivie. The Italian question which has been postponed for the day 
is not likely to solve itself the more quietly for that postponement. The 
| internal disagreements of the German States with each other are gradually 








not make forma! acknowledgment of the continued prosperity of this joar- . 
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ripening in a direction which justifies the anxiety of men who, like the Peerage furnishes its witless men, no leas than any other class; and we plea of insanity lies precisely hercin. None but physicians of undoubted 
chevalier Bunsen, anticipate for their country the renewal of such interne. | regret to notice that the Marquis of Hastings bas been bringing bis) respectability and expericnce would carry any weight whatever in Court. 
cine contests as shook Europe from the Rhine to the Vistula throughout the | esteemed Order into disrepute. A decision (harsh and apparently unjust) | Now these are precisely the men, whom counsellors can’t “doctor” for 
lifetime of five generations. The peace of Paris which has left Russia hum- jon asmall game-law question, by a Board of Magistrates, of wh'ch Lord | examination. They will spcak out their minds; and how they differ, 
bled but not disarmed, and Turkey saved but not strengthened, gives us | Hastings was a member, drew forth some animadversions in the Norwich | when the lawyers think that they agree, the trial of Huntington has 
small assurance of tranquillity in the face of the unwonted audacity of Per- | News, His lordship threatened to horse-whip the editor, and the editcr | shown. 
sia, and the persistent equivocations and bravado of the organs of the Czar, | threatened his lordship with the police. The parties met, and the result | 
Numerous as are the occasions of doubt and distrust which crowd upon 
us in our observation of the Old World, they are not more grave. if more 


s 








On the whole, we share the general satisfaction. Mr. Huntington goes 
that ensued was only an assault of the tongue. The journaljst got the | from his luxurions living to break stones with other rogues at Sing Sing, 
better of it, as he lost nothing, whereas the peer lost bis temper. But | as he deserves. His associates, who connived with him in a measure, have 


numerous, than the appearances of disquiet and evil which reveal them- | then, the journalist tells the story, and you remember what Esop’s lion | the pedestal of false respectability knocked from under their feet, as they 
selves to the calm and impartial spectator of Cis-Atlantic affairs. Very (said about the statue. If he had made it, the l'on would have {been the | deserve. Th’s afflicted city has learned that after all, when Aldermen, 


slight things may complicate afresh the relations of the United States 
with the great European Powers, in matters which concern the Trans- 
Isthmian commerce of the world, and ‘he colonial interests of the Euro- 
peaa sovereignties ; and the domestic affairs of the Republic do not seem 
to be considered by the representatives of either the Northern or the 
Southern States, as finally adjusted by the election of the new President. 


In fact the political atmosphere of the world was never rore charged with | 


electricity than at the present moment, and however earnestly we may 
“ wish a happy New Year” to all the nations, we cannot utter that wish 
save as @ prayer, put up in the presence of many auguries of doubtful, 
and of not a few of doleful import. 


European Affairs at the Latest Date. 

A summary of news from Liverpool to the 20th ult. is before us, to- 
gether with files of papers to the 17th. The advices are, in many respects, 
important. 

According to the general belief in London and Paris, we were not 
wrong in surmising last week that the consent of Great Britain bas only 
been given to the new Conference im Paris, on the explicit understanding 
that the disputed points are to be adjusted, as she interprets them. In 
other words, that the Conference is a sham, got up for the purpose of 
showing-off the magnanimity of Russia, and her willingness to abide by 
the voice of Europe. But we now venture upon another surmise ; and that 
is, that the intense desire of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to see the last 
British ship-of-war retiring through the Bosphorus is the real cause of 
this concession on its part ; and that for this desire there is far other and 
deeper motive than the general one apparent on the surface. To come to 
the point, we believe that Russia purports assisting the Persians against 
Great Britain, and that to this end ehe desires a transit for men and mu- 
nitions of war by way of the Black Sea and Georgia, as well as by the 
Caspian which is open to her, and across which it is already stated that 
large forces have been transported to the confines of Persia. The war 
still carried on between the Russians and the Circassians, and the need of 
providing for it, might veil such movements, if there were no watchful 
eyes in the Black Sea ports, and no armed British versele to interfere. — 
Even now we leara, as a first step, that the Russians have retaken Sou- 
jouk Kaleb from the Circassians ; and we wait to hear of the shipment of 
supplies for the Persians by this route, from Odessa, Nicolaieff, and other 
places, We shall, however, probably wait a long time: Russian move- 
ments are proverbially stealthy. At the same time it is difficult to be- 
lieve that a surp‘cion of all this game will not have crossed Lord Claren- 
don’s mind ; and that his Lordship will not demur at our fleet being quietly 
put out of the way in order to clear the coast for our enemies. At any 
rate, our neglect toaid the Circassians when we had an opportunity is now 
coming home to us. It may still be presumed that in this matter there 
will be rather less delicacy than there was wont to be, in demanding cate- 
gorical explanations of Russia as to her precise relations with the Shab. 
Cyrus told us of old that the Persians were masters in “ drawing the bow;” 
the world at large has lately opened its eyes to the fact that the 
Muscovites are equal adepts. In dealing therefore with two such profi- 
cients, plain speaking will be requisite. The great activity manifested at 
our naval arsenals would indicate that the rerponse may not be favour- 
able. 

From the East we have several items. The British expedition from 
Bombay has taken possession of the islands of Ormuz and Karack in the 
Persian Gulf, preparatory to operations against Bushire. The Indian go- 
vernment at Calcutta has issued an official statement of its causes of com- 
plaint against the Shah, the head and front of which is his failure to res 
pect the independence of Herat, to which he was bound by the latest trea- 
ty. The city iteelf, so often spoken-of and so shamefully devoid of tele- 
graphic conveniences, is said, for the tenth and last time, to be in posses- 
sion of the Persians, and there is no doubt of it. But what we are to do 
towards recovering it is not so obvious, unless it be the furnishing our 
treacherous ally Dost Mahcmmed witb arms and money to that end. Men 
conversant with the geography of that part of the wo ld ridicule the no 
tion of our troops marching from Bushire to besiege Herat. Were Rus- 
sia also arrayed against us, such a project would be madness. Ne- 
vertheless it is said that eight regiments at home are ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness for embarkation. This Persian war however is 
not popular. Its merits are by no means understood. 

We miust for to-day cut short the European continental news. The 
difficulty between Prussia and Switzerland is by no means settled, and 
the attitude of the former is said to be extremely warlike.—The Emperor 
of Austria has met with a chilling reception in Northern Italy. His bro- 
ther of Naples has not been much more warmly received, even after his 
es¢ape from the fangs of a detestable assassin.—No news reaches us from 
Sicily, and it is evidently the one of the government to let the insurrec- 
tion be passed over as an insignificant affair. 





From the dear “ old country” there is many an item of interest, though 
want of space compels us to string the whole tersely together —In the 
first place, as usual at this season, preparatory to the meeting of Par- 
liament, Cabinet Councils are frequently held, and there are rumours of 
@ modification of the ministry, by the admission of the inevitable Lord 
John Russell, to whom Lord Granville who is in ill health might give 
way. Much stress is laid upon a recent visit paid by Lord and Lady 
Palmerston to Woburn Abbey, the seat of Lord John’s brother, the Duke 
of Bedford. We look upon the proposition, if there be any truth in it, as 
mach to be regretted. Lord John is worn out, ané unable to keep pace 
with the times. To bring him in again, would on!y confirm the prejudice 
existing again: t the Whig oligarcby, and tend to prove ihe lamentable dearth 
of statesmen in England. —Not only is the Persian war unpopular, an out- 
ery against the continued income-tax is gathering strength and form— 
Tae Duke of Cambridge bas worthily inaugurated the emancipation of 
his department from the chilling influence of routine, by a change 
in nominating officers to the Staff, which the service will gratefully re- 
ceive. An article upon it will be found in another column. The effici- 
ency of our armaments in every sense was never more needed than now. 

Previously to the arrival of Commander Harstein, of the Reolute, to 
Which specific reference is made below, Dr. Livingstone, the great African 
traveller, was the lion of London. The Royal Geographical Society had 
Voted him its Gold Medal. It seems to us that, as the warld settles down, 
or pretends to settle down into the conviction that the peaceful era ha, 
begun, it pays more homage than ever to the chivalrous and adventurous 
spirits.—The Darien ship-canal, which we thought hereabouts was killed 
off several years ago, is now revived in the London newrpapers with 
considerable ¢clat. From what we remember of the explorations, we should 
think that the first sod will not be turned during the present year —The 


| victor 





Have we Cossacks at Washington ? 

Whilst speeulation has been—not unnaturally—busy in making up a| 
Cabinet for Mr. Buchanan, the New York Herald has greatly amused us by 
announcing that the universal genius of Russia for political intrigue bas | 
been herein actively at work ; in short that General Cass is the Secretary | 
of State elect, out of deference to his Majesty the Czar. Why the name 
of General Cass should be so welcome to the government of St. Peters- 
burg is only too eelf-evident. His bitter hostility towards Great Britain 
is usually termed a moromania, though we believe that political physi- | 
clans, were they to probe the direase, would class it as moral insanity, 
Nevertheless, there can be small doubt that in this regard there is com- | 
plete oneness of sentiment between the Michigan Senator whose consti- 
tuents have recently ejected h'm from his seat, and that uncompromising 
enemy of England who is but too ready to play up to the General's an- 
tipathies. We recognise this, we say; but we have too high an opinion 
of our wily foe’s diplomatic emissaries, to imagine that any of them are 
playing the stupid game of interference. The Russian Minister at Wash- 
jagton may probably have written to his master, with great glee, that 
General Cass was in a fair way to be placed at the head of the new Ad- 
ministration. That he has been ia direct communication with Mr. Bu- 
chanan on the subject is simply incredible. The poison will be instilled 
drop by drop; not proffered abruptly, in such mode as would ensure its 
rejection. Mr. Buchanan’s ministerial reminiscenses of St. Petersburg 
may be more agreeable than those of London; and his leanings may be in 
that direction, as those of the present occupant of the White House un- 
doubtedly have been. Still, Mr. Buchanan is not quite the man to tum- 
ble into a Tartar trap with his eyes open; nor the Russian minister to 
| set one so clumsily. If our old friend the General be put into office, we 
shall not join the Hered in raising a hue and cry against Rustian meddling. 
| Neither shall we, strange as it may seem, fold ourhands in deepair if the 
great Anglo-pbobist should perchance succeed Mr. Marcy. Nothing bet- 
ter, to our thinking, could happen. It might be painful to contemplate 
the uselessness of concessions lately made, and of the conciliatory tone 
lately adopted. But on the other hand, how much would be gained by a 
declared state of enmity! How intricate transactions would be simpli- 
| fied ; how much less credulous we should become ; what energetic pre- 
parations we should make for war; what care we should take lest the old 
| General should in the end compass his great revenge! We fancy we see 
the Canadian militia, balf-a-million strong, well armed, well trained, aud 
in the highest state of effciency ; whilst the anchorage at Spithead would 
scarcely hold the myriads of steam-frigates and gun-boats that would be 
fitted. Such, we say, would be the spectacle, if we could be brought to 
believe that the Czar and Mr. Buchanan had been pitting General Cass 
against us. We confess, however, that we can afford to wait the issue of 
| events without any superlative anxiety. 
| Nothing has yet been done in the Senate about the new Central Ameri- 
| can Treaty. The week, on the whole, has been a quiet one, notwithstand- 
| ing the uncertainties and expectations attendant on a new régime. 


The Great Forgery Case; New York Breathes More Freely. 

| Readers of daily journals—and who is not one ?—know very well that 
public attention has been largely given during a fortnight to the trial of 
a Mr. Huntington for forgery, and that on Tuesday last, he was found 
guilty and sentenced to the State Prison for four years and ten months. 
The man was a curions compound of knave and fool ; and for such a scan- 
dalous aud profligate carger as he has followed, the personal consequences 
seem to be slight. Slight as they are though, we could wish that certain 
accessories before the fact might share them with him, as they certainly 
share the disgrace of his misdeeds, and have contributed in the same de- 
gree to throw mistrust and confusion into the money-dealing of a commer- 
cial emporium. The Town, we thought, looked exceedingly blank, when 
it learned that more than one man, whose notes were good in Wall Street, 
had been, to say the least of it, winking at ecoundrelism. But the blank- 
ness was converted in some sort into a dismay almost ludicrous, when it 
was announced that the prisoner’s eminent and popular Counsel had 
“ sprang upon” the Court a plea of insanity. There was an impression 
that the court would be brow-beaten, the jury bamboozled, and the 
criminal let off scot-free. For once, fortunately, all this did not happen ; 
and as we have said,'the community breathed more freely, when it was 
found that the learned and eloquent lawyer had failed in his eleventh-hour 
| deterenination to be the Rufus Choate of New York—in allusion to the in- 
| genuity of that distinguished Boston advocate, who once saved a man’s 
| neck on a trial for murder, by boldly pleading that when the deed was 
done the accused was in a state of Somnambulism. “ Moral Insanity,” 
| though a bagatelle in comparison with this, admits of a wider range ; and 
so much the more have rounds of congratulation been vollied through 
the press at the narrow escape that we have had, financially, legally, and 
socially QIf it could be done with any decency, we should expect to see 
| a civic crown voted to each of the Jurymen who found this forger guilty. 
| It must add greatly to their satisfaction at having honestly done their 
| daty, to know that Mr. Huntington's senior Counsel has been so magnani- 
mous, as to promise that be will not hereafter bear malice against them 
individually. Considering how the Bench is often held in awe of the 
' Bar, the twelve gentlemen are fortunate. 

Badinage apart, a few serious words may be said. The press has been 
almost unanimous in denouncing the manner in which this plea of insanity 
has been put forward. But has not the press herein dealt rather hardly 
with the advocate? At what plea should he hesitate, when the triumphs 
of his profession are just in proportion to the cleverness with which he 
throws dust in the eyes of common sense, and to thc imminence of the risk 
from which he “ gets off” a malefactor? Let the press rather advise the 
public to comfort itself with the fact, that these fine-drawn cases are not 
very easy to manage, and with the assuraace that Law will not permit 
Medicine to take its own place in meting out justice. In this case of Hun- 
tington, it were hard to say whether this after-thought might have brought 
about an acquittal, had the medical evidence been better concocted. As 
it was, nothing could have been more contradictory, though this point was 
not specially dwelt upon by the Judge in his charge. The testimony of 
one physician completely neutralised that of the other. The one gave it | 
as his opinion that Huntington was insane in the general meaning of | 
the term: the other that he was simply a monomaniac in the matter | 
of forging “paper.” The latter added also, with infinite naiveté, that 























| and prize-fighters, and other electioneering agents are not concerned, the 
good old institution of Trial by Jury can be made to work well. 





A Dainty Ship to Set Before the Queen. 

Only a week ago, we animadverted upon the frequency with which 
public feeling rises superior to international prejudice, and breaks through 
petty tramme!s cast about it by malice or ignorance. In support of our 
view, we instanced the reception awaiting the officers of the discovery- 
ship Resolule, at the hands of the English people ; but the accounts, since 


| received, show that we-underrated the sensation excited in England by 


the graceful act of the American government. Elsewhere is given a brief 
narrative of the occurrences that followed the arrival of the Resolute at 
Portsmouth, on Friday, the 12th ult. It will be observed that, sharing as 
usual the interests and the sympathies of her people, the Queen paid a 
visit of honour to her newly-restored vessel, and to the American offi- 
cers commissioned to restore her, who have been emphatically recognised 
as national guests. We need not recapitulate all that is set down in an- 
other column ; but we mast be permitted te point with pride and plea- 
sure to the manly and simple words used by Commander Hartstein in go 
ing through the pleasant duty entrusted to him, and to the frank and un- 
ceremonious words that fell in response, unbidden, from the Royal lipa. 
Those, who know how courtly usage ehapes all answers to all addresses, 
will appreciate this little incident, slight as it may appear. For our owm 
part, we have no hesitation in saying that—eo far as international rela 
tions can be affected by minor events—this gift of the old ship Relute, 
and the manner of its acceptance, have far higher import, than all the 
pomp and glitter of the late Imperial coronation at Moscow. This may 
be a strong assertion ; but it is honest and rate. 

Commander Hartstein, who has been invited to dine at the Queen’s 
marine villa at Osborne, has, together with his officers, been overwhelmed 
with friendly atteations and hospital ties, emanating alike from public inj 
stitutions and private good-will. Apartments have been provided for 
them at the publ'c expence ; and passages back to the United States have 
been taken for them—at least so rays a telegraphic message from Halifax, 
conveying the latest news—though we think it probable that a war-ctea- 
mer will be detailed for this special service. It is not improbable, also, 
thatthe Arctic Medal will be presented to Commander Hartstein, Lieut. De 
Haven, Dr. Kane, and some ofthe other American Arctic voyagers, associ- 
ated indiseclubly with British records of northern explorations. After 
the Queen’s visit to the Resolute, ber Majesty sent a Christmas box of one 
hundred pounds for distribution among the crew. During the few subse 
quent days, three thousand persons had visited the ship. 

Such are the particulars that have reached us. If the circumstances 
appear trivial, and the remembrance of them be soon trodden out in the 
march of ational events, we trust that they will have shed kindly in‘u- 
ences far and wide, acd that these at least will be durable. 





The Perils of the Deep.—A Testimonial. 

There was great joy here on Wednesday, when it was known that the 
stout steamer Hermann, of the Bremen and Southampton line, had put back 
to the latter port in safety, having encountered, and been partially dis 
abled in the same terrific hurricane that so roughly handled the Cunard 
steam-ship America. The joy was all the greater, that from the old feeling of 
certainty and security with reference to steam-ships crossing the Atlantic, 
the public seem to have passed to the opposite extreme ; and a few days 
delay gives rise to the most gloomy anticipations. It must be owned, 
however, that recent disasters almost warrant this uneasiness. It is not 
our part to record the particulars of the accident that befell the Henenn; 
but we are happy to note that the passengers (amongst whom are two or 
three very competent witnesses) testify to the cool, able, seamanlike 
conduct of Captain Higgins whil-t his vessel was in imminent peril. These 
are the moments that really show the stuff of which Captains are made 
It may be mentioned also that several other steamers, in addition to the 
two above-named, suffered rericu- damege at the same time in the Bay of 
Biscay and elsewhere. 

But all is not gloom and suffering, even in a winter passage across the 
Atlantic. Captain Leitch, of the Cunard steamer Europa, arrived here 
safely on Saturday last, after a fortuight’s rough passage, not attended 
with any accident or specific danger, but exhibiting in such strong light 
his vigilance, prowptitude, and high professional skill, that the passengers 
have presented him with a serv.ce of plate in token of their appreciation 
and esteem. 


Wise Amendment cf an Cincxicus Lew. 

We are glad to sce that the South Carelina State Legislature has at 
length made extensive modifcations in the local law affecting free co- 
loured seamen in her ports. The regulations heretofore existing were un- 
doubtedly objectionable, inasmuch as they treated an inoffensive class of 
men with undue barehnese, whilet i!!-adepted, in the judgment of lookers 
on, to the purposes for which they were designed. We have however 
never joined in the foolish clamour raised against them, for two sufficient 
reasons—the one, that they were epplied as well to seamen hailing from 
the United States as to foreigners—the other, that Leing purely a measure 
of police based on grounds of necessity, no protest could justly be entered 
against the principle, whatever might be-said against the manner of work 
ing it out. It is the more gratifying and the more creditable too, that 
the change should have been made voluntarily, in the absence of any ex- 
ternal pressure, an even at a moment when an unusually angry spirit has 
been engendered on all topics in any way akin to thisone. We have not 
yet seen a copy of the Bill as amended ; but we believe that, under its 
clauses, shipwrecked people. or those trought into South Caroiina ports 
by stress of weather, mutiny, cr any involuntary cause, remain as before 
on board the vessel that brings them, until provided for, or, in the case of 
British seamen, seut home. Those who come knowingly, in the pursuit of 
their profession, are to be permitted to stay by their ships, upon the Cap- 
tain giving bond for the whole crew, in the sum of five hundred dollars, 
that ‘hey will not come on shore, or infringe the State or City laws, This 
is a vast improvement upon the old enactment ; more acceptable to the 
individuals most interested and to their reepective governments ; more 





conducive also, we should suppose, to the object for whieh any such law is 


framed. 
 — 


pausic. 


There really would seem to be some reason for anticipating a restoration of the 


the monomania did not reach beyond the raising money by the pro-| iii2n Opera. Not indeed that any definite hopes have yet been held out to us in 
cess! We mean not, by these remarks, the smallest reflection on the two | p/urd tothe Academy ; but since the success of English Opera st Niblo’s, and the 
respectable gentlemen who were put into the witness-box. Quite the con- | handsomely welcomed opening of German Opera at the Broadway, remours mol- 
\trary. Our protection against a systematic perversion of this legal (7) | tiply upon us of intending ‘mpresari, and of a swiftly gathering corps of wonder. 











8 The Alvion. 


{ul singers who wil! make us forget our truants at the Havana, Of course, we, | who truly “ love harmony” and wish to love it as wisely as well, if this reform 


the critic, know all about the value to be attached to these rumours, and equally could be inaugurated. . 
of course, we shall say nothing on the subject, excepting to advise our readers to, It will not be safe to summon the promiscous public to such gatheriags until 
remain on the qui vive, to expect everything, and to prepure for astonishments- | the fruits of the good seed which Mr. Richard S. Willis, for instance, is sowing in 
Even if the astonishments do not in due course come, the emotious enjoyed ia the | his lecture on Music before the public schools shal! have ripened to fruits. Those 
meanwhile may partake of the nature of operatic pleasures, and entitle us to| are indeed good seeds, and we shall recur ere long to a consideration of the spirit 
grateful remembrance. But tive satisfactions of experience may be added to the jin which this devoted friend of the most beautiful of the Arts is labouring in so 
delights of anticipation ; for the German Opera at the Broadway Theatre offers | fine a vocation. RAIMOND. 
these satisfactions to the public ina very creditable way, though we own that it eo 
was with something like the shadow of a doubt upoa our minds that we went to Drama. 
hear “ Fidelio” on Monday night. If any body was so confiding aa to go on Monday night to Mr. Burton's Theatre 

Io the first place « Fidelio” is just 5 ich an Opera as you would aye ta cost in the hope . hearing Mr. hehe new play ~$ alleen © is geet hewe 
despot to have written. Beethoven in the double remorselessness of his genius imprecated such blessings on my head as ill become the Christmas season and 
and his infirmity demanded everything of his singers, and spared not to deal with | the opening year. But I was not in fault, excepting in this, thet J really believed 
the notes of the human voice as if soprani were Angels of the celestial choir to - - YA hay mr. “ _ S 

: ee what was told me, and so was guilty of a naiveté quite unpardonable in the nine- 

whom all things were powsible, and no scales of melody unattainable. “ om 6 teenth century. I can only aay that I will never do so again. 
masicel idee epeumned tobi ane Atting eogenemt « te chagnster ow ste | For instance I, writing on Friday morning, am assured that on Friday night 
deavouring to create, forthwith that idea fest shape be acqnganien, ond ont this long promised play will at last be produced. You, O reader, reading on 
tasteptencously be mapeggeene by the voice of his primadoans, or his tenor, | Saturday morning will then know whether my informant was right or not--/ put 
coule qui coule. : se ts Sh 

Nothing can be more amusing than Henrietta Sontag’s account of her suffer- | —- at. whe ys d been performed on Monday night—for then I shou! 
ings while fitting herself to fill the role of Leonora in Fidelio. Again and again | es eee ) pn ey ee ee 


re i k what I thi f Mrs. Barrow, 
sted by © drew too heavily even upon her rich resources in the have been able to say this week what I think of Mrs. Barrow, who was to have 


i —f i ore i a D i | 
affluent Spring time of her powers, she went to the stern masters and implored = “ ae cenit mn nt oto tern one ~ | 
bis mercy, and again and aguin she was sent back inexorably to the score, to con- P amy. : a ae sie: 


. , . oi ), | alter @prepos of the holidays. 
. The 0) t he had to deal would “ : : 
=— — cer amen a she had deal wou We have been cheated of our Christmas nonsense, our pantomimes, and ou 
py — be = “<4 h a : nee it! “ plays. With the exception of Mr. Stuart, none of our managers have given us 
The a i nee eer i i 4 oat i ae the riotous revelries we had a right to expect. It is as if our dearest friend had 
part hich tried a’ x Ti pact BAC A. ‘ + . * . * ” . 
as bel ; poy divine ys tema » incompe ie Sontag may well ap or invited us to a Christmas dinner of “ filet sauté au vin de madere,” and deceived: 
s belonged tig “ ‘ ¢ “ , le of th ny ; Ne <jy | OF legitimate hopes of plam-pudding with a “ meringue a la glace.” A filet sauté 
\ singer, and does indeed appal most such, while of those who fearlese raelya thing to be ry , far better thing than the time. 
pon it, by far the greater part achieve great wretchedness for their | “* “* ¥ good thing to be sure, and in my view a far better ” 


Se wet k a little f the notion of submitting ourselves to the } honoured roast of the season, but then it is not the time-honoured roast, and one | 


ordeal of Monday night, though we hed every reason to believe Madame Johann- oem “ - —— — one ome < er “~ Seon ae 
s@0 to be more than an ordinary singer. It is much for us to say, therefore, that ning can Le more unwholesome than a plum-pudding, or pleasanter a 


Mad Jot sent us away from the Broadway happier than we entered it. meringue, and yet the individual who would not indignantly repudiate the sub. | 


Sbe had arranged her rile admirably, and mastered her conception of it very stitution of the pleasant meringue, for the indigestible pudding at Yu/e-tide would 


. . a . . | 
handsomely. Her performance was smooth and even, and attested a distinct deserve to be exiled forever among the Puritans and pumpkin pies of the remot. 


control of her musical faculties which does her credit as an artist. She cannot do est East, where Caristmas is uaknowa, aud the sun never sets; to that far and 
auch wonderu with the part of Laouora, as to popularize an Opera which oaly the frozen land where the after-dinner lounge is an impossibility, and life is one eter- 
most exceptional genius in the tants can introduce effectively to the popular nal getting-up at six o'clock ! 





sympathies ; but she has done what we have never before known to be done ia Miss Laura Keene and Mr. Burton have calmly pursued the even tenor of their | 


: way, as if the season had not demanded of them a distinct abdication of all things 
pris he hon " —s fates eibesepeas tie Giaeaet = usual, a brief and brilliant escapade even into the regions of absurdity. 
mate of © a before the middle of the Grst act. We were so I know that what they have done they have done well, but I do not choose to 
por with ber, oan it-was with real regret we found ourselves unable to praise them for it. Even Mr. Barton's Twelfth Night shall aot be commended, 
attend the performance on Wednesday night of “ Der Freischuta,” in which deli- for he would not wait till Twelfth Night to produce it, nor Miss Laura Keene's 
Cious opera ber fixe power would enjoy an ampler and easicr scope of display, and graceful persenation of the young Prima Donna, in the new farce of “1 dine 
we shall certainly seize the first opportunity of chronicling a really brilliant suc- | With my Mother,” which is a clever adaptation from the French by a “ member 
cess for her, such as we doubt not she is destived to achieve in any becoming aad of the New York Press"—What should we do for plays, by the way, were it not 
manageable réde. She was decently well supported on Monday night, particularly for the Press? And who after all ought to write better plays than the members 
by the chorus which was admirably traiged, though its members exhibited some of the Preas? for who have more opportunities of watching the currents of the 
natural trepidation on the first occasion of their appearance before a theatrical | times and catching the straws that drift along with them? 
public, and by the orchestra to which Mr. Bergmann contributed the fiery iaten-| Mr. Stuart aldne, as I have said, was true to the traditions of the time, and h® 
aity of his musical feeling. It is not by any means a satisfactory orchestra, for it | Alone shall have due honour. He gave us a very ridiculous extravaganza writte 
is too limited to admit of the proper adjustment and balance of force between the | bY Mr. Walcot, and entitied “ Hiawatha.” 
wind and string instruments—but it is as well arranged as was possible, aad it is | | will not say that the theme of this folly was old and stale, because the poem 
conducted with a zeal,upon which it is sufficient to p asa Jation, | of Hiawatha is ao older than the hills and woods which grow ever younger the 


that it is far from being a zeal without knowledge. Mr. Bergmann knows very | Older they grow, as we are all of us aware. But I must aad therefore will say 





well what he desires so ardently, and if he is sometimes little too vivid and im- that the treatment of the theme was extremely ancient aad extremely common- | 


patient in the manifestation of his control, he is yet on the whole a very promis-| place. I wasa little astonished thut Mr. Walcot, who acts so cleverly, should 
ing conductor, and capable of doing very great things with the right material write so clumsily, and certainly I was not a little astonished that he should think 
Neither he nor any man could do much with such material as we Lave at swearing the soul of wit. So mach by way of criticism and protest on a subject 
Niblo’s, where, nevertheless Miss Louisa Pyne continues to make her troupe de- | Whi *h perhaps invites little criticism, but assuredly demands a distinct protest. 
tightfnl. and where the children have revelled during the holidays in the fascina- 
tions of Cinderella. We are to hear “ Lucia” in English from this Company ; a| ting could have been brighter or funnier than Mrs. Wood's impersonation of the 
prospect to which we should look forward with more enthusiasm were we sure of heroine. She sang with the most charming abandon and verve, and acted in the 
4 sympathetic and interesting Edgardo. “ Lucia” is one of the operas which most | 4yest and most vivacious style. She is pretty, sprightly, quick in perceiving a 
particularly make us regret the “ great days” of the eighteenth century, when humourous point, sympathetic and felicitous in rendering it. Altagether she is 
there were tenors on the earth, who understood the primal and indispensable | 4 very desirable addition to the spirit and lustre of Wallack’s Theatre, and must 
laws of expression. “Ab! for a Farinelli or a Senesino to interpret these mar- | 02 no account be permitted to wander off again to Boston. 
yellous accents,” we have oiYen inwardly sighed, in listening to the “chant du| They do not care for the Theatre in Boston——we do care for it here, and if they 
eygne” of the lover of Ravenswood. The triumphs of the “ historical tenors” will send us ail their good actors, we will gladly give them in exchange, say, half 
‘were won not merely by their perfection in mechanical tion, but by the ex- | our good lecturers, and both parties will be the gainers by the arrangement. 
cellence and equatity of their expression. Mario has sometimes given us a few| a the off nights of the Germaa Opera, Mr. Marshall has been giving us sterling 
dars or an aria in the course of an evening which recalled or rather suggested | drama at the Broadway, and affording Mr. Loraine and Miss Davenport fresh 
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Lavy. 

Mr. C. Clifford's apparatus for lowering sbip’s boats whilst the vessel 
is in motioa has been highly approved by a Committee of naval officers. 
| Repeated trials have been made on board the commodore’s ship Fisgard, 

moored off Woolwich Dockyard, and also from the decks of veesels under 
steam at the rate of 12 and 14 knots the hours. The result has in each in- 
stance been most satisfactory. To render the trials as complete as the 
nature and object would admit, impediments aad difficulties such as might 
ocour at sea were introduced, yet the average time occupied in disengag- 
ing the tackle and lowering the boat never exceeded 14 secouds. The re- 
port is now in the hands of the Admiralty. It expresses the usanimous 
conviction of the committee that no captain of a vessel, whetser in the 
Queen’s or the mercantile navy, should be permitted to put to sea with- 
out being provided with the means of unlashing apd lowering their life- 
boats according to Mr. Clifford’s process. We shal! be curious to see it 
in operation.—Admiral Lord Lyons, with a strong squadron was at an- 
chor in the Bosphorus on the 13th of November. Rear Admiral Sir R: 
5. Dundas’s squadron was at Malta, oa the 24th.—The Southampton, 50, at 
Chatham, is to be forthwith fitted for the ard service, and will be 
_ stationed at Harwich.—The Agamemnon, 91, is in dock at Portsmouth re- 
fitting, and the Victor Emmanuel, 91, is fitting for the pendant.—The Ra- 
leigh, 50, Capt. the Hon. H. Keppel, has sailed from Plymouth for the 
Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies.—The Hermes, 6, Comm. Gordon, 
remains in dry-dock at Sheerness, to be fitted for further active service. 
—Orders have been received at Devonport to bring forward with all des- 
patch the ser. steam block-ship Cormeaillis, 60, and the sailing frigate Me 
ander, 44.—The steam sloop Plumper, 11, Comm. Haswell, from the coast 
| of Africa station, is ordered into Portsmouth harbour, to be paid off.— 
The East India Mail brings word that the Com, 14, Commander 
Jenkins, encountered a heavy gaie in the Formosa Channel, and had 
to throw overboard eight of ber guns to save the ship.—The 
frigate Spartan, 26, Capt. Sir W. Hoste, Bart., on arrival from the 
East Indies, is to be paid off at Plymouth.—A further removal of gun 
boats from Woolwich basin is ordered to take place by the tch of the 
Fenella, Garnet, Hunter,and Handy to Portsmouth.—Capt. G@old, with Sec 
Lieuts. Johnson and Hamilton, of the Chatham division of R. M. (Light 
Infantry), are under orders to proceed from Woolwich to Plymouth ia 
charge of 80 privates, as part complement of H. M.S. Jndus, now fitting 
at Plymouth for service on the North American and West Indian station, 
to bear the flag of Rear Adm}. Sir H. Stewart, K. C. B.—The steamers 
, 6, and Salamander, 6, have been ordered from Sheerness, to proceed 
| immediately towards Archangel in search of five merchant ships belong- 
| ing to the port of Dundee. They were from Archangel homeward bound, 
j and have been missing for two months.—The Vesto/, 26, Capt. Thompson, 
has arrived at Chatham from the West India station, to be paid off.—The 
London pa state that a Major in the U.S. army has transmitted to 
| Woolwich kyard some samples of sailcloth composed of fibres of the 
palm-tree from South Africa, interwoven .with the or dinary thread caa- 
vas. The durability of the palm fibre has been I ny to sundry tests, and 
has been pr d by the ing officers of Woolwich to be infinitely 
superior to any thing yet di i for the facture of sailcloth, 
rope-yarn, and ships’ cables.—Thearrival of the old discovery ship Resolute 
at Portsmouth is uoticed editorially elsewhere.—On Monday, 8th ult., the 
Monarch, 84, bearing the flag of Admiral Bruce, commanding the British 
squadron in the Pacific ; the screw corvette Porr!, 21, Capt. Sotheby, and 
the Ask, 31, Capt. Sir Robert M. McClure, arrived off Panama, the two 
| furmer from Punta Arenas and the latter from a cruise in the bay.—One 
| of the principal objects of Admiral Bruce's visit to this port (says the 
| Panama Jérald of the 19th) is to examine into the practicability of esta- 
| blishing a British naval depot in the Bay of Panama, in order thnt the 








a | British fleet in the Pacific, now principally steamers, may receive their 


coal across the Isthmus.—The Monarch is at present at the Island of Ta- 
| boga, which the British will doubtless make their headquarters, if they 
| determine on having a station here. 


| 





| Apvpomntwents.—Capts d to Meander ; E P Charlewood 
| ; R A Powell to Cornwallis (comm as guardship of the Coast- 
, —-+- aval Coast Volunteers): G H Richards to ; J Praser to 
| for Coastguard service.)—Commrs: E G Hore to Dasher.— 


(comm 
ry a EASY Deen, © Seem, iY 
G L Bridges to Cormwallis ; L. A oar ate | yi 
| WT W Hambly, and C H Williams to 3 LC Robinson to Deskers 








| W Moriarty to er ; J Ward to Porcupine ; W B Grant to - 
| tilus at Deven: ; 3 W Pike tocommand Antelope (comm); F A Herbert to 
| Indus ; W B Stubles to Hermes ; G Thomas (b), 1312, to Greenwich in 
| the room of Rivers, dec.—Surgeons : R F Easton to Southam i; DrJ ing 
| to Meander ; Dr J Gallagher to Cornwallis.—Paymasters : W J R Hall to . 
| W Elliott to Prumper; W P O'Brien to Pembroke ; C W Ellis to Cormoallts ; W 
Wills to ey > ey 3 J E Autiey to Meander.—Chapiain : E Good to Anaum. 
—P. 8. (per -) Capts to guardahips of the Coast Guard: L. G Heath to 


Melampus, 42, store ; H A Story to Zagie, 50, at Deveaport ; and & Wil- 
cox, to Manse, a lint C'S 


o8. 
‘ 
i 


these miracles of emotion of which we have heard and read so much, bat neither | Opportunities of developing whatever talent may be in them. The innumerable 
Mario, nor Rubini hiraself ever maintained an sadience at that level of sensation | Occupations which beset the first days of the year have prevented me from 
and sentiment from which alone the sudden surprises of genius in this art can be | directing my critical lorgnette again in that direction, but 1 will seize the first op- 


reached. 
Will the wonders ever be wrought again ” 


The oaly wonders we can reasonably look for now, in this kind, are the analo- | ation” last night, and whether having seen it, I liked it. Can you resolve me 


gous victories of performers like Liszt and ——— whom shall we say? Not Thal- 
berg, for his triumphs over us do not recall these subjagations of the will and the 


Bensibilities, Yet they are triumphs in their own way and manner, and never 
was Thalberg more gtorions than on Friday night of last week when he played so : 
magniticently his adiewr to his confre, the young and gifted Gottschalk. It Wo seqpet to sanenene the Coats of Liowi-Gien. the lide. Heary Edward But- 


prince of the piano to a brilliant aspirant after like honours. Gottschalk | lost his 








portunity of contemplating the old stage in a new light. 
I wonder whether (it being now Saturday,) | really did or did not see “ Pasci- 


the Marquis Townshend, ther Majesty and Cpt the ton hs 
the question, reader! or must we wait till next week ? HAMILTON. pore Ah ae Dance and W Hamley. Ww a 


good service pension, vacant by Sir J Ross's promotion to > aad 

—__ the Ai sate the Geete dames tp Ge pein of Man 
Townshend, is given to Capt G St V , who commanded the Leander, 

Ovituarp. she was here in New York with the Palace Commissioners. 


Royat Manrivgs.—Capt Aslett allowed to ret 


- on 
ler, which took place at Paris. The General was heir presumpti 4 i ~~ eo . , 
Was a generous and graceful thing, this noble compliment rendered by the*matare dom of Carrick: and it will be recollected that in 4 Pp wre the Earl- | Pirst-Lieut Heasty to be Capt ; See-Lieat Crease to be First-Lieu 





lost his three uda, of yellow 
proved quite worthy of the compliment and the occasion, and left a resonant sou- | ver, Lieut. Wm. Hewett, commanding H. M.'s gunboat Onyz, and 
venir of himself in the hearts of his iearers. Yet we fancied that we missed in his | SCtvi98 8 the 
foudroyant execution of that evening as we have in several recent instances, some , Wor 
alight touches of that genuine expressivencss and pathos which constituted to us | (ea. A. Chaimer, Royal A —tn 
the most exceptional and effective charm of his performance. We cannot for a Qelea: a 
moment permit ourselves to believe that an artist of qualities 80 pronounced pg wy ae TL wee Oe Liost, G. Haart. 
and fur developed as are those of Gottschalk will suffer himself to be diverted | lenci 
from Lis own vatural tendencies into anything like an adoption of another style 


Aratp. 

A change in the manner of making Staff intments is eo 
upon at large elsewhere.—The Medical Staff having been found 
ro value when employed as orderlies and nurses, it has beea 

e 


late Col. T. A lady 
from his own, but we owe it to our siacere admiration of his gifts to hint at our of tie Bmperor Napoleon, and had rene with She same family at Valenciennes 


perception of this want in his newer method. 
Madame Angri was prevented from enchanting us on Friday night, not as has 
been suggested by her departure in search of a corps d’ Opéra, bat by some do 


; proposa’ the General 
aad of Stockwell Park ’ th Ataix ; 
mestic misfortune, and the vocal responsibility of the occasion rested wpon Ma | \aherited the vast estates in Yorkahive, Gatrey, Keateand Wilkie, whicheeer | bist @ military school for music having received the 


dame Patania, who acquitted herself thereof with taste and grace. 


of we Guards, of H. M.'s 82d Regt.—W. Wright, termined to increase the of that from its present establishment 
to about 1,800 men.—Notti has been again made a military station. 

5 son of the late Lt.Col. 1 ap C.B., 26th Cameronians.—At Va- | 4 battery of the Horse » from Woolwich, has taken up their 
Sate Peaee: he br sunt Te Ann Smyth, the widow of the | quarters at the barracka—The 33d company of the Royal Engineers are 
4 J was one of the defenues on erder tn gueanghae Wallies — apenas ts have been tried 
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_ ithout delay ace the school in’ working order.—The reduction of 
. w le" r y 
The multiplying Rehearsals of the Philharmonic Society warn us that the sym. | 2.1755, and whose name he assumed. Owing, however, to. the of the 


phoay will be open to us soon again, and that we must justify our critical obser- 


' of notice, 

vations of a while ago, which we shall accordingly do in the next week. Sofice |B Barehall~Ai Brig 

it for us to sey now that our questionings as to the reafity of the great audiences pe a Ta iW 

assembled at the Academy receive a new piquancy from the conduct of the fair | [i . one of the oldest and i 

and fluttering crowds which fill the uette and circles at the Rehearsals of the | At his country-house, Aruewood, near Hants, Mr. John 
site F wneriy MP Athlone At coo 


Society. 


The managers have found it necessary to scatter far and wide over the seats jw recei 
Tequisitions of order and quiet ; 90 voluble are the multitudes of young beauz who | fore Se At 
frequent the Academy on these occasions, and #0 facile of attention are the'beiles. | 14 vo apy Osborn Villa, 7 a se 

Seriously, it ts a thousand pities that an Institution intended to educate really | Jandy wenn eon of the Royal Academician, died 
appreciative hearers for really lofty music should be perverted into a kind of | in France, from fever. 

Ranelagh, and made to be the rendezvous of all the (ops and flirts of the “ rising | ; 


The Society have threatened to call in the “ police.” which has rather a se 


rious look ; but yet seems to us much like menacing a fly with a triphammer. | Salvandy. 
Sarely there is a shorter and simpler way of abating this absurdity before it grows 
into a nuisance as it threatens sooa_te.de. To contro! such inflammable little | 


creatures when once you have admitted them may be difficult, and we should say 
impossible. 
But then, “ why admit them!" 


The Philharmonic Society was not instituted for the purpose of making money | Trelawny, deceased. —( 
or even of paying its way. It is not a “ Philarguric” Society at all—it | Pailadelphia, to be H. M.'s 
worships not Mammon and may well contract its borders if such contraction be | gtled 


| filled up by the appointment of Mr. Richard Pattinson.—The names of Col. 
necessary to exclude the uninitiated who come not as adepts nor even as neo | son F , M.P. for Lancashire, and of Mr. J. W. Henley, M.P. for Oxfordshire, 
are added to the Royal Commission for inquiring into the practices of the Courts 


| of Law at Wi inster, and the mode of conducting the br , 
to the advantage ef those = estminster, and the mode nducting the business of the Superior 


paytes, but simply as profane and exoteric Gentiles 
it would be to the credit of the Society as wel! as 


| will, litigation 


i 


i sub. | the army is still proceeding at Chatham.—A new cavalry college, un- 

was always in “At Hans-place, Chelsea, Lieut.Col. | der the of Viscount Combermere, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir J 

Thackwell, the Rae nd yey yan fy we ere ge 
other distinguished military mee 2 eae Se on 

lst of February next.—Kingston Vale has been taken for the purpose. 

Captain Wallace Barrow, late of the 17th Lancers, is to be the resident’ 

commandant.—The proper defences of the Welsh coast are under cona 
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of 
Nat year. Mr. 
his ¢ year.—The celebrated 
- | died, at Paria, in his sixty-eighth year.— 


Appointments. 


Lord Broughton, the Rev. H. H. Milman, D.D., Richard Ford, Bsq., Michae 
Paraday, Bsq., D.C.L., C. R. Cockerell, Bsq.. and (. Richmond, ., to be H. 
M.'s Commissioners to determine the site of the New National Gallery.—Lord 
| Vivian to be Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Cornwall, in the room of Sir W. 
Benvenuto Mathew, Esq., late H. M.'s Consul at 

for the Russian in the Black Sea. 
wernorship of He’ ete by Se ihe See, be ae 
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1857. 


Since we presented to our readers of last week a budget of information | 
respecting the juvenile publications of the season, a package from the | 
Boston firm of Phillips, Sampson, & Co., has made its appearance. Some | 
of the contents are to be noted.—Mr. Cranch the artist has both written | 
and illustrated a sequel to The Last of the Huggermuggers, now one year of 
age. This continuation bears the fantastic name of Kobdoltozo, and deals 
with the personages to whom we were introduced in its predecessor, the 
men and women, and th? dwarfs and giants, together witha fresh infusion of 
some few gnomesaad sprites. Mr.Cranch’s satirical vein isa happy one, and 
there is good writing on many of his pages. His pencil too bas thrown 
off not a few quaint and appropriate designs. There is in them occasion- 
ally a flatness, and at times a scratchiness ; but these are probably to be 
attributed to the wood-engraver. The little quarto will be in vogue ; for 
it has at least the merit of being original. 

If scholarship and even pedantry be marked features in German Lite- 
rature, it must be acknowledged that no writers rival those of Germany 
in the simplicity, the appropriateness, the attractiveness, in short the ge- 
neral excellence of their children’s books, They have the art of toying 
gently with the infantine imagination, whilst unobtrusively instilling many 
amoral lesson. Their boys and girls are not little men and women ; the 
ingenuousness of boyhood and girlhood is not yet out of fashion with 
them. This remark en passent ; but here’s something both curious and 
pleasing, that partially bears it out. It is Red Beard’s Stories for Children, 
rendered from the German into very unpretending verse by a certain 
Cousin Fannie, and cleverly and comically illustrated by what the French, 
we believe, call ombres, having the effect of profiles cut out of black pa- 
per and pasted upon white. Each page here is thus set off ; and if there 
be such a thing now-a-days as an unsophisticated little one, we think that 
he or she must be diverted with the style.—Bright Pictures from Child Life 
is also from the German and by the same hand, but in prose. The prints 
are coloured ; and from them alone you perceive at once that the little 
tales teach lessons of charity, and kindliness, and religion.— Daisy, or the 
Fairy Spectacles is a very pretty and well-written allegory, by the author 
of Viole, a last year’s publication.—Lastly, we have Worth, Not Wealth ; 
and Other Tales, by Cousin Angie, adapted to very youthful readers and 
plainer in manner, but highly moral in tone. On the whole, the Ameri- 
can Athens seems to know how to provide for its own wants, without 
drawing upon the metropolitan resources of New York. 

Little country cousins will be glad to get from Dix, Edwards, & Co. a 
emall quarto entitled About New York, being an account of what a boy 
saw in his visit tothe City. Mr. P. Wallys has got it up very prettily.— 
Still more strongly also may we commend a bound volume of The School- 

Sediow,% monthly publication from the same enterprising house. It is 
nicely got-up and bedecked, and has the merit of being useful in its 
way. 


Let us come back to the ordinary making of books, which does not pro- 
ceed negligently, if we may judge by a numerous row of claimants on our 
attention. Here for instance, in two very neat volumes from Mr. Red- 
field, is The O’ Briens and The O’ Flahertys, by Lady Morgan. None of your 
fine philandering sentimental romances is this; but a national picture, 
and a tolerably true one we believe, of Ireland at the close of the last 
century. The critical, or rather political, abuse brought down upon 
Lady Morgan’s head by this dashing and graphic description of times, 
fortunately passed away for ever, is the highest compliment to its vraisem- 
blence. This edition is rendered particularly valuable to the British or 
American reader, by the copious and much-needed explanatory notes of 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, who has also contributed, in the form of preface, 
a rapid but interesting glance at both ar .or and subject. And this being 
just one of those books that really stand in need of annotation, it is for- 
tunate that we have among usa gentleman so competent as Dr. Mackenzie 
to perform this service, which is not quite so easy as it seems to be. 

The next work that falls uoder our hands is a single volume, and an 
extremely smart one. Excuse the term—we don’t often use it, but it is 
precisely just. Doré, by ‘A Stroller in Europe,” is made up from rambling 
letters by an American, who had obviously seen much of the world be- 
fore he started on this, his last winter’s European tour. The title is in- 
tended to imply that much which captivates the traveller's gaze in the 
Old World is gilded ; the author flattering himself that he sees beneath 
the surface. And so he does in considerable degree, being just and lively 
in his observations, and dealing with men, manners, politics, and nation- 
alities, in a free-spoken, good-humoured fashion, with strong dashes of 
sarcasm thrown in here and there, and a not unfrequent bit of unpalatable 
truth. The thin-skinned Briton will find some passages at which his wrath 
may rise ; but it never hurts any sensible person to hear a little abuse of 
himself. On the other hand, the home-thrusts of the Stroller are occasionally 
pungent enough. On the stale topic of Anglo-American difficulties and 
bickerings, there are also many sensible remarks ; nor can we avoid recog- 
nising the force of the author's strictures on the mode in which our re- 
views and magazines too often discuss the public affairs of this country. 
To the male sex therefore we commend “ Doré,” as cheerful, entertaining, 
and suggestive. The reservation is made, because it describes certain 
items in Parisian life, the knowledge of which is by no means a lady-like 
acquisition. The Harpers have issued this pleasant book. 

Curious in one respect is a neat duodecimo from a London copy, re- 
published by Dix, Edwards, & Co. It is The Paragreens at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, a jocular narrative of the experiences of a cockney family, during 
a visit to Paris in the autumn of 1855. John Leech has supplied a few 
wood-cuts of the Pater Familias style, such as one meets in Punch ; but the 
subject, though now handled in a very lively vein, has been done to death, 
from the time of Tom Moore's “Fudge Family in Paris” down to the last 
“Comic Annual.” The peculiarity lies in the authorship. You would 
never guess who wrote it—nor need you. It is announced on the title- | 
page, that the accomplished author of Lorenzo Benoni isthe man! There is | 
no denying that this a coming down ; but the mastery of the Italian over | 
our difficult English language is little short of marvellous. We observe | 
but one single expression in the volume that is not true to our vernacular 
idiom, though the dialogue often descends to slang. We could have 
wished such a writer a theme more worthy of his rare abilities, and trust 
to meet him again ere long, adorning the higher walks of Literature. 


Anonymous communications are seldom worth the powder and shot 
of reply ; for, with few exceptions, those who have anything to say worth 
the saying are not ashamed to put their names to what they write, and 
have moreover the grace to pay their postage. Not so with some one 
writing us, under the honoured signature of “ Edinburgh,” and with the 
vague date of “ Canada,”’ in a brief letter post-marked at Montreal. This 
volunteering correspondent expresses surprise that we could “quote or 
review ” The Court qf Napoleon by Mr. Goodrich, seeing that on such and 
such @ page is a story about Lord Brougham, which “ Edinburgh” pro- 
nounces historically false. Now when a very splendid holiday book is 
praised in general terms, it is by no means implied that an error could 
not be detected im it, or that no fault whatever could be found with it. 
Nevertheless, how pains-taking is thrown away upon certain folks! If this 
carping critic had used his eyes properly, he would have perceived a 
foot-note appended by ourselves, in the Albion of the 20th ult, to the 
very story of which he speaks. We therein pointed out the anachronism 
that he has ingeniously discovered, and termed the story a ridiculous one. 


| 





| the East. 


SHe Aloion. 


citation. 





Among the weekly London publications, that do not find their way into 
print on this side of the Atlantic, is one upon a topic fraught with inte- 
rest. The title is somewhat long: Caravan Journeys and Wanderings m 
Persia, Affghanistan, Turkistan, and Beeloochistan: with Historical Notices of the 
Gountries lying between Russia and India. It is written by J. P. Ferrier, for- | 
merly of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and late Adjutant-General of the Per- 
sian Army, and is translated by Capt. W. Jessie. 
rary papers thus glances at the contents. 

This is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of Central Asia, 
to which the Persian expedition adds a large additional interest. The | 
position of M. Ferrier gives authority to every statement. He is supposed 
to have been removed from his post as adjutant-general of the Persian 
army at Russian instigation, and having in vain sought the interference 
of Government of Louis Philippe, in 1845, he retraced his steps to 

His narrative commences with his arrival at Bagdad, and 
traces his subsequent journeys, full of disaster and privations, with the 
usual accessories of lawless society, robberies and murders, to Herat, 


One of the London lite- 


gerous country of Hazarah to a destination at Gour, from which point he 
again had to retrace his steps to Herat. Repeated attempts, sustained by 
the highest courage, and the daily cause of misery and peril, to penetrate | 
to Lahore by Candahar, Shikarpoor, and Seristan as often fails, and Herat | 
seemed his only place of rest. The story of his wanderings in South Aff | 
ghanistan is instructive, and of deep interest :— 

He passed the post houses we had erected ; he met the chiefs who had either 
harrassed us in our misfortunes, or stood boldly by us in danger. His life was 
ea iy ey epee pe te pr will we had gained ; and at Canda- 
he unburied remains of one of our surest and best tnends, slaughtered 
in his own , in tardy veng the assistance he had di us du- 
ring the war. 

He has some particulars also of Stoddart, Couolly, and Dr. Wolff. He 
thus describes an interview with the unscrupulous Yar Mahomed :— 

After a mutual interchange of compliments Yar Mahomed launched into poli- 
tics. “ You are an English ” said he, abruptl I know it, why nerds | 

it? Come now, tell me what are your intentions? If I have been to 
with your Government, I have a right to complain of their conduct to me— 
let bygones be bygones. There is ing to be said on both sides ; our politi- 
cal re! can again will 
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it. Not one hair of your will be hurt ; you may 
remain if like, but treated as you have been up to this time ; you 
also equally at liverty to leave Herat ; decide.” 

His details of the government of this really able man are not only 
amusing, but highly instructive. Hints how to detect the operations of 

of a novel nature, some modes of dealing with criminals worth 

of the philosopher of Chelsea (Carlyle), opinions of the English— 
may Amery | and trustworthy. Under hie protection he was escort- 
ed to Meimana, not without some misgivings; and he to have 
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Balk, and Cabul ; at which point, opposition forces him through the dan- | p 
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| We don’t pretend to be infallible, but “ Edinburgh” is not happy in his | proaches. In him Mr. Urquhart, gt all events, has a congenial mind, for 


it is questionable in which bosom of the two hatred of Russia is mos? 
dominant ; his views, however, are supported by powerful arguments and 
geographical details of great value. Military points are conveyed with 
clearness, and receive explanations that add conviction to the details. 

On the passage of the Indus he observes :— 

The attention of milii men has been directed to two points ; which aloae 
offer the necessary facilities for the of an army—Attok to the north, and 
Bukker to the south ; if this be so, it would be sufficient to erect fetes-de-pont and 
other important fortifications at both these places. But the Russians are as well 
aware as the English of the possibility of crossing the Indus at other eligible 
spots, and this in spite of the rapid current, the great width, and the 
bank of that stream. A pontoon train would not be required ; with a few mule 
loads of empty ‘‘mesek” skins, adapted for the purpose, a t number of rafts 
might be constructed in 24 hours, and the whole army transported to the left bank. 
The points where such a might be effected are not rare, for there is am- 

le choice in a length of upwards of 200 miles. Tyee eee See ves. 
ne of these is to the of Attok, on the line of road from Ghuznee and Can 
dahar,—| , by the 
but there bea 
Russians 


There are lessons on the defence of our Indian territory, points of at- 


tack, details of Russian strength and progress, of the =, importance, 
which must not be slighted. There are some theories which may be pas- 
sed over, but there are more facts to warn and excite attention. It must 
be studied by our Indian statesmen, and treasured as a text book on many 
vexed Indian questions. 

—_——— 


Hine Arts. 


At this holiday season it may not.be inappropriate to remind those 
who are interested in providing wholesome entertainment for young peo- 
ple, that New York contains at the moment three exhibitions singularly 
attractive. We do not purpose detailing their contents, or comparing 
their merits ; we only desire to see the rising generation fostered in a taste 
for something better than aping their elders, and would aid in pointing 
out the means. 

First let us name the Palmer Merbles of which we had occasion very re- 


~ cently to speak, and which, we are glad to say, we hear eulogised on all 


sides.—Secondly, there is the Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings, beyond all 
question the best permanent one of its kind that has ever been seen in 
this country, and full of charming gems of one of the most successful 
Modern Schools.— Lastly, and possessing quite a different sort of interest, 
is the Bryan Geilery, an exceedingly rare collection of pictures pertaining 
to the earlier eras. In some of them may be seen traces of that renowned 
power and beauty which have not been equalled in these our days: in 
all may be studied, either the origin or the progress of Art. 
i 
BREACH OF PROMISE. 

A peep into the domestic doings of an English family has been afforded 
this week by a trial in the Exchequer. Some attorney, duly instructed, 
acts as Asmodeus, unroofs the house, penetrates to the parlour, up- 
stairs and into “ my lady’s chamber,”’ showing us a pretty little girl of 
seventeen sobbing on the bed, while _— of her lover's letters are being 
returned, and * the cart” stands at the door to bear away—not her own 


- | pretty self to the scaffold as a frightened feminine reader might anticipate 


—but all the gifts which her young lover had 
her. 

“ Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind,’ as poor Ophelia 
says, poy this case the giver was “ unkind.” He talked of *« embarrass- 
ments ;”’ delayed auswering letters, and did not call to see pretty little 
Susan as frequently as usual. Hamlet, by the way, acted with like un- 
kindness, but strangely enough, Ophelia, “ poor wretch,” never thought of 
an action for breach of promise. She went to her “melodious death” 
without consulting an attorney. Miss Susan Crippen was not of the same 
submissive mind. Her brother George, the Laertes of this English play, 
had been treated badly by a you arebrother, her lover. Farebrother 
had given George a situation in his place of business at Stockwell, doubt- 
less to please “* Susy ;’ pe: bestowed in those moments of affection 
for the brothers of their sweethearts, which come to all young men of 
twenty-five. Old Farebrother at first liked the mateh, and was glad 
to see Susy Crippe: 
talked libe 


profusely showered upon 


n visiting at his house as his son’s betrothed. He also 
rally of setting up his son in business. Some hitch occurred, 





before the date at which I am ing Ali Khan received a visit 
which would aeraly wetal him if he v neared within the 

i ven' 
clutches of this monster, but it was of no use—he was bent upon 
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A map which accompanies the work most ably depicts the Russian ap- 


. in bis “ wax, oil, sperm gvorks,”’ and George, the 
brother of the 
; she says, she ho! 
; also alludes to the 
and firm intimated by her 
rather y for his ridiculous and thought- 
in thinking of dissolving the partnership with his fa- 
Globe says, naturally enough >— 
is altogether a new view of crosses in love. We can well 
would have made a very eee eben, epeaaly he = 
paternal Montague . works, 
Pastonished wonld Romeo have been if Jalict had pointed out 
less character of his commercial proceedings ;—if she had re- 
iar injury done to and had told her lover that he would 
‘ybalt’s income until he could get a situation. 
letters succeed. Susan writes finally to know whe- 
lence is to cease, but the tone of the letter betrays the 
girl not quite unwilling to “ kies aud be friends.” She says that a 
ear understanding is not only her own wish, “ which is considered no- 
thing by you.” but mamma’s enlar desire, and still familiar, writes, 
“ Rhoda” (her sister) will for your answer in the afternoon—“ which 
is considered nothing y you!” not Susan in her drawers piles of 
letters dated “ Wax, Sperm, and Oil Works, Stockwell,” commencing 
“ My own darling pet,” and ending “ me ever, my own darling 
pet, your truly, loving, attached, and affectionate ” And now 
was “ her wish” nothing to him? Did she not hope for A ies ly? 
But the answer came: “ Mr. Frank B. Farebrother with p- 
in thi better cease agree 
and insincere, for it 


Then fol- 


oat 





the 
little 
ch 


for an 


his business not 

love-gifts until his own manifold presents—of which an inven is for- 

warded—are delivered up. So the carrier stands inexorable ia on 
family hall; the cart is waiting, and Susan is sobbing her little 

Peart ont on the bed in ber own room, the letters to 


The only defect in this story is ther 
are faultless enough. We wish we could make 
tle treasure. We have a liking for ber ; she is spirited and clever, and 
we should not be curprised if she had black 
foot. But she is a little too ex on of 
on Frank continuing to pay a 


lover would scarcely like that 
he might be in facilvtating interviews, 


of 
Also, why, after “ aJ]” s letters are returned, are 
ned, “accidentally overlooked?” And, above all, w 
did she consult an attorney h 
fault : we only think of the young pretty one sobbing on the bed as she 
sees her lover's letters going away. ’ . 
On the side of the young lover there are also many faults besides the 
iotendty of nemaand tp Oe} If he had any sense of kindness left 
for his “ darling little Sue,” why did he send a “list” of the presents he 
required back? and be a mission to a common car- 
rier? F some excuses for him which 
we must 


“ row” arises about “ George 
partnership. He writes a most lov’ 
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; some 
besides a talk of dissolution of 
ing letter to Susan, telling her “ all 








10 


about it,”’ and showing in no one po 
ment an excuse for breaking of his engagem 

In reply, Susan writes the letter we have already referred to, reproach- i b : ‘ 
ing him for allowing George to be dismissed, and sneering at his father, | new arrivals well, happy, and quite pleased with their new home. 


THe Alvion. 


the Governor-General of New south Wales, “William Denison.” The | 
officers left in charge of Norfolk Island, and five prisoners, having em- | 
barked in the vessel, she left for this port on the 26th of June, es | 

ois- 


nt an anxiety to make the embarrass- 


at. 





adding, ‘I think you must be as mad as he is,” following up, however, terous weather prevailed during the stay of the Morayshire at Norfolk | 
with trae womanly tact, “ it has quite upset me and made me wretched.” | Island, during which her Majesty’s ship Herald. which was lying there, 
Frank sends no answer ; and then Susan indignantly asks “ Mr. Farebro- | lost two anchors and a cable. The Juno was there also, having called in 
ther” whether the correspondence is to cease. Frank ends it “ agreeably | on her way down to the islands. The crews of both vessels rendered ma- 
to her letter.” Now, Mr. Frank is evidently not a chevalier sans reproche, | terial assistance in putting the new inhabitants in the way of working, &c. 
but we must candidly say that many an honourable man might (up to | About three weeks before the Pitcairners arrived at Norfolk Island, the | 
that unfortunate reclaiming of the gifts) have behaved exactly as he was | Southern Cross, with the Bishop of New Zealand, called for the purpose 
ebliged to do. He found himself suddenly embarrassed, and instead of | of greeting them. There are about 2,000 sheep, 450 head of cattle, and 
sympathy he meets with sharpness from the Susan of his heart. Perhaps | 20 horses, left for the new comers, with every requisite for the cultivation 
it made him sour and ill-mannered ; but some justification for his hesi- | of the soil and for their comfort. The gun which belonged to the Bounty 
taney as to wedlock lies in the fact that he is now dependent on his father, | will be shipped in the Herald and taken home.—Colomal (Hobart Town) 
and owes him over £2,000. | Times, July 28, ——- 

We have no sympathy with young men who make a sport of “ engag- | 
ing” young women, oe then Gove them with all the unpleasant social 
associations of desertion. We should like to see such men punished. But 
we do not like to see a young lady paid for her sobs, we do not like to see 


Gvizor anp THe Princess Lizewex.—From a private source we learn 
that the celebrated Guizot has finally married the Princess Liewen, 
a lady not less celebrated in diplomatic and social circles. It is stated 
D 5 . ! that the affair is kept a secret, or rather that it is a public mystery. The 
a doctor come into the witness-box to describe physical depression, that | Princess still wears her former name, and the happy couple do not live 
the jury may rate the solatiwm higher. We consider it demoralizing to | under the same roof. Should this be really so, we are wholly at loss to 
the whole community to see lovers’ letters—(glowing enough, perhaps, | understand the reason, and our consideration for the character of Guizot 
with all their trash, to be to red lips reading them over, though must sink considerably. Guizot is nearly seventy years old, and his lady 
very dead in public type)—published far and wide, to be laughed at by | love is but few years younger. The friendship commenced between them 
those who laugh at everything said or done in earnest or in hot truth. | in 1840, when Guizot was the French Embassador at London, and. while 
Punish the man if you will, bat do not “ reward” young ladies for having | the Princess, once the celebrated beauty of the Congress of Vienna, and 
succeeded in alienating a lover. No one can tell the hundred ways in | for eighteen years the acknowledged leader of the highest Aaut ‘on in Eng- 
which lovers may legitimately quarrel and find out their mutual un- | land, was residing there with her husband, then Russian Ambassador at 
fitness. A man, perhaps, should be made to pay for the privilege of | the Court of St. James. After the death of the Prince she endeavoured 
changing bis intention—but in cases, and they are many, where there are | to be the diplomatic Egeria of the Czar, although she still continued to 
faults on both sides, why is it that we cannot punish the man appro-! reside in Paris or London. The medium of this correspondence between 


‘aap y without proportionately rewarding the woman, who may have. | her and Nicholas was her brother, Count Benkendorff, the predecessor of 
»y one Open way, as we see in this case, or by a hundred secret means, 





ouly known to her lover, givea him good cause, to break off the match? | 
London Leader, Dee. 6. | 
—>— | 

Mk. G. P. R. Jawes, Faraze Provr, axo Mx. Woure.—Mr. James, 
the novelist, and H. B. M.’s Consul at Richmond, has written the follow- | 
ing letter to the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger | 


have seen renewed a discussion which began and terminated in London | 
many years ago, in to the originality of the celebrated poem of 
Mr. Wolfe on the Burial of Sir John Moore. 
The poe is undoubtedly his own ; and was never denied: but in jest. | 
Not long after Mr. Bentley, the well-known publisher, started his Mis- 
cellany, the very beautiful French imitation (for translation it can hardly | 


be called) which you have reprinted, appeared in that periodical, with a this left handed, humiliating alliance, in which his wife does not bear his| of the middle and uppe 
n 


few lines in prose ing Mr. Wolfe's claim to originality. Most peo- | 
ple moving in literary circles well understood that the whole matter was 
a mere joke ; but it gave pain to some of Mr. Wolfe's surviving friends : 
and happening to sup with the author of the imitation, known to the pub- 
lie by name of Father Prout, | mentioned the fact to him. I know 
not whether he has ever given his real name to the world, but suffice it | 
that he was a clergyman of the Church of Rome, a most erudite, and also 
® most amiable man, the last person in the world intentionally to inflict 
& wound upon any one, 
He told me he Thad been grieved to hear some time before that he had | 
— pain i the fed = to — any wrong impression, not by a 
avowa , but by carrying it on to such a pitch as to make 
it refute itself. peklanltie ¥ 
His plan was, to write several notices of the em in the character of 
different literary men, each claiming the origin for a different nation, 
and each giving a version of Mr. Wolfe's poem in a different language 
He showed me two, if not three of these versions, which he had ready 
written. One, if I remember right—for I speak of things that occurred 
many years was in German and one in Greek ; and each was as per- 
fect and as spirited os the imitation in French. Whether he ever carried 
out h's intention of publishing these in the way proposed, I do not know ; 
for a few days after that pleasant and memorable evening, I left land 
and was absent for come years ; but the marvellous combination of learn- 
ing, genius and wit in Father Prout, can never be forgotten by, 
Dear sir, yours faithfully, G. P. R. James. 
Father Prout is Mr. Mahony, an Irish Priest, long resident in Rome, 





but now we believe living in Paris. We are glad to see his “ Prout Pa- 


pers,” from Fraser's Magazine, announced for publication here. 


Kxave anp Gupaxoy.—There are cases in which it is a matter of re- 
ee that both parties cannot be made to smart, and in which the desira- 
judgment would be the tu dignus @ hic, not indeed of reward, but pun- | 
istment. Of this class was the action Culverwell v. Sidebottom for the | 
recovery of £2,000 upon a bill of exchange at four years’ date. The de- | 





Count Orloff in the Emperor's confidence and Since the death of 
the Count, in 1844, her real inth at the Court has been on 
the wane ; her influence, however, with Guizot and Louis Phillippe rather 
increased, they believing that through her they might get a controlling 


favour. 
a 








hold on the Czar. Her salon at Paris has been most brilliant and re- 
nowned—the focus of all Europe for diplomatic scandal and petty in- 
trigues. The Princess, who during the lifetime of her husband was known 


and grace. But she has lost her power; she has lost her credit in St. 
Petersburg, especially since, on account of her connection with Guizot, | 


to direct the embassy, in London, preserved her taste for diplomatic in- year was close on 40,000 tons, ¥ 
My Dear Sir : In some late numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger, 1 | trigue, which she carried on with great delicacy, elegance, perspicacity | the London Geographical Society, 





January 3 


health—wonder if she’s not the daughter of the prince—sip, sip, sip— 
amazing large bottles, but the road long—vita brevis est—positively no 
more, Madame Metternich! (the housekeeper at the Chateau). She looks 
at me with disdain. “ What! leave a drop of Johannisberg to dry in the 
bottle!” It was very pretty to reply, “ My dear Madame, not that I 
respect the wine less, but my head more ;” but the bottle was too nearly 
empty for such a speech, and presently the last drops went purling along 
my palate—and I knew how hus became a god! 

As I strutted down the hill, with hat pom y cocked and cane per- 
forming the most surprising evolutions, I felt as if the chateau, the sw 
yards, and the whole estate belonged to me. My peasantry saluted me 
with uncommon deference and courtesy ; they, no doubt, thought I was a 
scion of the house of Austria; and at that moment I would not have been 
at all surprised to see a messenger dashing up and placing desp.'ches in 
my hands from his Majesty the » of Austria! I was already re- 
volving what advice I should give in the affair of Naples, when my toe 
struck a stone, and I fell in the mud. Astonishing how quickly the Em- 
peror of Austria, the despatch messenger, my estates and peasantry, all 
fled! There were only a few grinning boors about me as I got out of 
the puddle covered with slime—and then I knew how Bacchus became a 
beast !—* Doré.”’ 
Taxes or a TRaveLLer.—The paper on the African Ivory Trade was 
ofa deal less interest and importance than the address of Mr. Cyrus 
Field. It was drawn up by Dr. Vogel, an African traveller, and commu- 
nicated by the Earl of Clarendon. The paper described the produce of 
the western side of Africain ivory as amounting to 16,000 tons a year, 
which would imply the yearly slaughter of 400,000 male elephants, ac- 
cording to the average size of A tusks! Dr. Vogel, being a tra- 
veller, should be particularly scrupulous about his facts, the tales of tra- 
vellers not having a proverbial repute for accaracy. Notwithstanding 
such a Massacre of Innocents, the annual value of the ivory comes to no 
more than £6,000. Dr. Vogel seriously proposes to the Foreign Office, 
that a British Factory should be established in the interior of Africa, with 
a steamer on the Niger, to secure this trade to England. It is evident, we 
think, that the projector is not a merchant, and at all events not a Bri- 
tish merchant. When again he writes on matters of trade, he should 
clearly understand that no mere spontaneous product of a country is ever 
of much importance to commerce. The ivory of Africa is unimportant, 
and so is even its gold. Not so its palm oil, the produce of humaa in- 
dustry, and of which the quantity imported into this country alone last 
ed at £1,800,000.—Report of Meeting of 





TuackeRay tN Scortanp.—He commenced with Edinburgh aad Glas 


she has become one of the souls of the Orleanist faction. It is possible | gow in the course of the past month, addressing in each case multitudes 


that the Princess, who is mistress of a large income, may have wished by 
@ matrimonial connection with Guizotjto secure to his old age the luxu- 
ries of fortune. But we can hardly understand how he came to accept 
honoured name.—N. Y. Tribune. 


luxury of the costumes of the present day, and we have now to record 
their still further enrichment. Ladies’ dresses are composed of plain vel- 
vet, or moiré antique : they are worn very long, almost training behind. 
The corsage and front of the skirt are richly embroidered with silk and 





Nie turer, flanked with judges, clergymen, 
Parts Winter Fasnions.—We have often mentioned the progressive | trates, and distinguished citi 





to be numbered, not by hundreds, but WW thousands. It was verily a re- 
markable sight. In the huge Music Hall of the Scottish capital is seen 
an acre-breadth of the human face divine—the intelligent countenances 
r classes of a city noted for its cultivation of lite- 
the front of a great orchestra appears the lec- 
fessors, authors, and 

by a mass of people rising 


rature and science. 


tizens, and bac 


; to the very ceiling. A tall and bulky man of five-and-forty, with bushy 


hair nearly white, surmounting a set of manly but pallid features, begins 
to speak , and for an hour ect silence awaits his voice, as he reads 
with varying tones from the paper lying on the desk before him. What 


jet, in rows or separate bouquets. Furs are adopted for the trimming of | 8 compliment to a British author, this vast, and in some respects brilliant 


are martens. 
in Parisian costumes ; ermine being worn for les sorties de bal, Court trains, 
or manteaux. It is worn also in every style of toilet athome. We have, 
however, remarked some Court dresses trimmed with swansdown. During 
the last season a trimming of ostrich feathers was introduced, but was 


dresses now have the same trimming. Feathers will be 


side and inside. 
feathers of eve 


Head-dresses 


| mantelets and sorties de bal. The most fashionable furs for walking dresses ; qetheing, 
Dresses are also trimmed with fur, which is an innovation , the intellec 


only worn for the flouaces of a train or cloak : the corsage and skirts of | ought to prevent their subjects from having a:y part in 
penerally worn, not | The taki 
only on each side of the bonnet, but laid on flat round the front, both out- | criminal o: 


drawn at once by interest about his 
tual treat he is to give them! Sur 
that an author is of little account among us. 
get higher compliments paid them 


oe and expectation of 
ely it cannot now be said 
Yhere are the men who 





A Proves Estimate or Rosstax Raitwavs.—All civilized ments 

j scheme. 
of stock i& the Russian railways ought to be made as much a 
nee as the sending of munitions of war to the same nation 


for evening parties are composed of ostrich | in times of hostility by citizens of the countries she is seeking to cheat. 
colour; but are never worn alone, excepting in full} Were Russia building railwa: 


for commercial and civilizing 


Court dress. T feathers are mixed with fringes, tresses, leaves, vel-| very different would be the line of conduct that foreign nations 


vet, or pearls, These coiffures are composed beforehand like garlands of | adopt towards her ; but what are we to think of a scheme that 
| for the construction of almost three thousand miles of railway, 
| vides not for the termination of one line at either of her few 


flowers. 

Bonnets are still worn very small: they fit exactly round the cheeks. | 
The ‘our de téte is very full, to pany the face, and is made of the | 
lightest materials possible, either in illusion, mixed with velvet or 
other flowers, or small light tufts of ostrich feathers: this new ornament 


is cefully elegant 

The style ofcoiffures for evening parties is not yet decided ; they are at 
present the same as during the past seasoa, that is, composed of the finest 
tulle illusion, transparent flowers, &c. 

Dressing-gowns are worn of cashmere, cither interwoven or printed in 
large patterns, after the Oriental fashion : they are fastened with a rich 
silk cord and tassel. 

In-door Costumes.—Caps of blonde are worn, with volants of rose-colour 
taffeta—a bunch of roses on each side, It fixes on the toy 


of the head 

fendant’s plea was that the was given for an immoral consideration, | without any trimming in tront. A dress of taffeta d'Italie is worn, with | 
namely, for lost at play. evidence protness in support of | three flounces, headed with fringe. Young ladies’ dresses are of pearl-| 
the defence was cur The defendant, Mr. Sidebottom, came y cashmere, trimmed 4 le viele, reaching to the bottom of the skirt. 
up to town from in 1847, with an allowance of £300 a year | The corsage is disposed in alternate rows, which reach to the top. Braces | 
in b's pocket, upon the strength of which he commenced bling at a | of black velvet extend over the shoulders, and finish at the point of the | 
plaee called the “ ley” in Albemarle street, and = £8,000 at | body with a bow and two long ends. Bows are placed at the top of the, 
starting. Nothing by this bitter taste of vice, he returned | sleeves quite flat, so as to form an epaulet.—London Ill, News. 


next year to the same infamous den, and altogether played twelve or four- 

teen times, to the tune of £25,000 or £26,000, of which he “ fancies’ he 

id £15,000 or £16,000 to one Atkins, the of the concern. This 

1 ape came into his fortune by his father’s death in '49, and 

tome notion of the scale of his living may be formed from his statement 

that besides his little expenses he kept ten hunters in Leicestershire, 

© sometimes more, less.”” And this is now a Manchester man 

of business, Mr. Bidebottom naively avows that he was not fortunate in 

lay. He does not recollect having won £100 in his life. Yet, as we 

ave seen, he persevered. That he won any sum, however small, except 

- the ne Jae toy seem ya I en much 

iy , See w t was con- 

The odds of the gaming bank, with ‘tae play, ob drags suffi- 

its winning a matter of mathematical certainty on the long- 

ruo ; but this ety ae dn not content the worthies of the “ Berkeley,” 

sure, and take a bond of knavery, used dice 

”” in favour of the table as fifty to one. “And here it 

go by the diplomatic name of “ des- 

wo sides, double fours, fives, or sixes. 

a — sense, and these dice are 

employed to despatch the victim, as 
despatches,” oe wnt onl aids te Nainy of 

y to ine vi the table. 

There is besides these instruments a pang Aan a bonnet, the performs 

encourager les autres. This name we may be 

before the present bonnets, unchargeable with 


revealing these villainies was, of course, ve 
defendant, for the law cannot lend itself to the 
t there are two sides to the example, and if it be 
on the other. Many a young 
a a, ny mek is not so 
worst comes w can give his note- 
of-hand, and x quit of the liability on the score of the im- 
moral consideration.” sort of conduct so encouraged is illustrated 
in an old story. A looker-on observing some cheating at play, whispered 
to the loser that his adversary was packin 
easy on my account,” was the reply. “f 
London paper. : 


they are 
he 


4 





Intend to pick hi C 
his way out.— TPR 


Prreaumn [stanpers. 
employed in 


—The shi Morayshire, arrived yesterday has been 


their new abode, Norfolk 
ydney on the 23d of February, and, touching at Norfolk 
Island, landed a quantity of bread, maize, beef, tea, sugar, and other 
stores, sufficieat to maintain the islanders during the first twelve months 
after their arrival, and while they are getting in the crops for the next 
year’s supply. Thence she led to Pitcairn’s Island, where she ar- 
rived on 22nd of April, and, after considerable difficulty, succeeded 
in taking on board all the inhabitants, with their goods and chattels ; in 
fact, everything moveable, not t one of the guns saved from the | 
ever memorable . The vessel left Pitcairn Island on the 3d of May, | 
with 198 souls—viz, 96 males and 102 females, the greater ortion 
being children, In the first six days half the voyage was accomplished, 29 
being occupied in completing the other part, owing to the boisterous wea- 
ther encountered, the passengers su much 
folk Island was reached on the 7th 





from sea sickness. Nor- | 
of June, and the Pitcairners disem- | 


after in excellent health, to which the endless exertion , 
surgeon, tended not a little. One | 


christened, and named after | 


.W. their priest and 
birth occurred on the passage, a boy, who was 


the cards. “Do not be un- | ducews, left J 
| left June 19, 


A Suaxsrears Discoveny.—Well ! we are not to abandon all hope of , covered that they must 


fresh discoveries about . This week has brought something to 
light and of moment. Shakspeare had a friend and fellow-actor of the 
name of Augustine Phillips. His name figures very early in the list of 
original actors ed to the 
speare’s “ Histories,” &e. 
in his will leaves to him a thirt 
* call up” Shakspeare receiv 
saying something most “ Wil”’-and 
Augustine. But (modest ourselves) we will not put words into Shak- 
*s mouth. To our The discovery is this :—A paper in the 
hand-writing of Lord Chief Justice , and signed by Augustine | 
Phillips, detailing an interview he in the beginning of F 


shilling piece in gold. - It is easy to 


like in favour of dear 


| schemes of Russian conquest.— Boston 


legacy of his friend and fellow, and | ton 
je 


,| memorials have failed. All 


bce pro 


Be: sea- 
ports—that thinks not of Odessa, but connects Moscow with—Kaffa! It 
is not as a civilizer that Rassia is acting, bat as a barbarous power that 
relies on the sword for supremacy. She would make use of the dix 
coveries of science, not to elevate the condition of her own people, but to 
enslave the rest of the world ; and she would cheat those whom she would 
enslave, plundering them of their property before reducing them to servi- 
tude. Agaiust so foul an undertaking the civilized world should combine 


| its powers, in order that it may not be compelled, when the railwaysshall 


have been built, to combine its armies to make a stand against open 
Chronicle 





Senpay Muse «= Exeuisa Pargs.—It is a most oryeing thing. that 
when the world is six thousand years old, and after mankind has enjo: 
some thirty thousand Sabbaths, the most enlightened men of one 
most enlightened nations on earth are still debating as to what is the pro- 

er observance of that day. This shows, at least, that the Almighty has 
eft us some little latitude in that respect, and that while we know it is 
positively wrong to work on the seventh day, it is not so certain that 
we may not indulge in a few quiet amusements It is also a very curi- 
ous freak that a few thousands of the British public have suddenly dis- 

—absolutely must—have music oa Sunday 
or go down to perdition through a gin ! That band is going to wash 
away all the sins of London, to close the gin palaces, to feed and clothe 
the poor, to make them industrious, virtuous, and temperate, and, finally, 


iceless first folio of Mr. William Shak-| to refine and elevate their tastes! It's a wonderful invention, only it 
Phillips loved his “ fellow’’ Shakspeare, and | 4 great pity that this modern reformer, this mili 


Luther, can not be 
applied to the millions of mankind at once, in of to a few Kensing- 
uare . who are over-greedy for the kingdom of Heaven. 
Well, we will go all the way to London to look at the first man that 

onverted by fife and drum, pipe and hautboy!—* Doré.” 





Tae Wattace ann Hewe Moncmentrs.—The Wallace and Hume 
Scotland after inuumerable i 


1601, with several friends of the Earl of Essex, and with him in| advertisings, puffings, coaxings, and entreatings, bas only given 


s 

dgnet by two additional jute spat to take the players’ examina- 
; we must not tell. Mr. Collier has the paper. Shakspeare’s 

“ Richard the Second” was first printed in 1597. The ~ additions” to the 

and confounded Hammer, Warburton. 


Tue Cura Tea Cuirrers.—The cli Cairngorm has just arrived with 
new teas from Whampoa, which port left on the 19th of July. The 
arrival of this ship enables us to give a list of the cony ve length of | 
the made by the tea clippers this year’s south-west mon- | 
soon up to the present date :—Lord of the Isles left China June 9, arrived | 
in Downs Oct 15, TEP ay gee btang 9, arrived Oct. 
15, 126 days ; C! ite, left China June 9, arrived Oct. 31, 142 days ; Ca-| 

une 4, arrived Oct. 16, 122 days ; (American), | 

arrived Oct. 31, 132 days ; Vision left July 13, arrived Nov. 
19, 128 days ; Cairngorm, left July 19, arrived Nov. 20, 123 days; Sea 
Witch, left July 2,-not arrived ; Taylor, \eft July 17, not arrived. 
These passages have been performed at a season when it requires a clip- 
per ship to get down the monsoon in the China sea. It is not 
without a feeling of tion that we observe that the quickest 
has been by a London ship, the Caduceus, built at Limehouse 
1854, by Fletcher Brothers, of Union Dock, and owned Ha that firm. The 
shipping world will have noticed the manner in which 

igram’s Kent, both also London built ships, have always hitherto 
performed 








victors ; assuring us that our builders on the Thames have nothing to fear | p, 


from any competitors in the art of naval construction at home or abroad. | 
—Bell’s Life, Nov. 30. 

Baccavs rus Gop, anp Baccuus tue Brast.—-The J 
tate contains only seventy acres. A single 
a whole year’s produce, peying often as high as five 
on the spot! and yet the whole world drinks Johannisberg 








"s Lord Southampton to the Tower. The document is counter- | All 


000, odd for the Wallace monument. Montrose, after 
longed efforts, has mustered £260 for a monument to its late 
r, one half of which sum was subscribed out of Montrose. Assume 
y and Montrose most niggardly, yet we see that 
can only raise £1,300 for its “ Hume Memorial Fund,” in- 
stituted by Earl Fortescue, and helped by a committee of eight noblemen 
and 40 members of Parliament. e ences should wara men how 
they essay to multiply monumental ions, for there have been too 
many and too ill-advised. If ever any man, Wallace had his 
monument in the hearts of his countrymen and of patriots in every land. 
So, too, Joseph Hume made his name a household word, never mentioned 
but with admiration and respect. Neither the ancient nor the modern 
patriot needed a monument ; and we take the failure of the attempts to 
raise monuments to them simply as evidences that such is the common 
conaviction.— Advertiser. 





Dywe sy Dercry.—An attempt has been made to kill the King of 
i ery Oriental in its features. > 


oyal 
who has 








1857. 


home and ask my wife ;” if she said “No,” there was no possibility of 

him to move. Women sat in their councils, and while 
swore by his father, these negroes swore by their mother. Dr. Livingstone 
salted covers) emading indances to chow the Ligh extinadion jn wists 
these tribes held their women. He believed they ed it, and he and 
his men had always been kindly treated by the “fair” sex. 


Tue Arnican Discoverer.—The Rev. Dr. Livingstone, who is daily ex- 
pected in London, arrived at Marseilles from Tuais on the 6th alt., and 
wasthen in good health. His left is, however, broken and partly 
useless, it having been tora bi sh he i on —_ = 
Majesty’s ship the Frolic, on t ue ccast, great difficult 
in Speaking 4 sentence of English, having disused it so long while trave!l- 
ling in Africa. He had with him a a; ive from the interior of Africa. 
This man, when he got to the Mauritius, was co excited with the steamers 
and various wonders of civilization that he went mad, and jumped into 
the sea and was drowned. Dr. Livingstone has been absent from Eng- 
land seventeen years. He crossed the great African continent almost in 


the centre, from west to east, has been where no civilized being has ever | 


been before, and has made many notable t value. He 
travelled in the twofold character of missionary and physician, having 
obtained a medical diploma. He is rather a short man, with a pleasing 
and serious countenance, which betokens the most determined resolution. 

Com anp Mepais.—A new halfpenny has been issued by the Mint, for 
currency in Nova Scotia, which strikes us as deserving a word of com- 
me It is, we believe, the first coin ever issued by this Govern- 
ment in bronze, which is not only harder, and a >< of re- 
ceiving a sharper impression, but preserves its colour better pure 
copper. The Queen’s head is pleasing, after the Wyon model, but the 


reverse is a native flower, graceful and characteristic. A specimen has | face 


also-been struck of the medal which is intended to be conferred “ For 
Arctic Discoveries.”’ Here again we have something of novelty. The 
medal is an octagon, and not an oval. It bears on the obverse the head 
of Her Majesty, with “ Victoria Regina,” and on the reverse a ship stuck 
fast between icebergs, with, on the foreground, a sledging party just about 
to start—and “ 1818-1855.”— Atheneum. 

Taackeray at Howe snp Aproap.—We notice by the British papers 
that Mr. Thackeray has been recently delivering his Lectures on the 
“ Four ” in England and , with much success. In Edin- 
— ivered them before large and fashionable audiences. 

the time Mr. Thackeray was delivering these lectures in the 
United States, some articles appeared in one or two of our city rs, 
fe ey Wee severely on the lectures as not fit to be delivered 
before a British audience. It now appears that British audiences think 
differeutly.— St. John, N. B., Courier. 





Cexvicts ; No Hixr or Hupson’s Bay.—* * * * We have enough, 
and mere than enough, (places), in the Pacific, in the Atlantic, in the 
islands to the west of the Australian continent, or the space in the actual 
or possible possession of Great Britain, whither -we it send that por- 
tion of the community which subsists by strangling and murdering the 
remainder. The main and important polat to be remembered is, that we 
are now fostering in the bosom of society, at great expense, and with the 
certainty of a due reward, the pupils, adepts, and professors of every law- 
leas art.— London Time:. eS 

Lrrtiz Joux.—If Little John will come back to England to his anxious 
friends, he is promised anew robe of nice crimson silk velvet, trimmed with 
real ermine fur, and a cornet of gold, perhaps with and 
with strawberry leaves. And further than tbis, he ehall be by any 
pretty name he likes, and not be Little John any longer. He is desired 
not to mind any small bills he may have upon his hands, as they are not 
considered of the least importance. She sara, sara.— Punch. 


Pasqutnapes at Mutanx.—There is at Milan a gigantic statue in stone, 
called womo di petra (man of stone,) which fiulfils the same office there as 
Pasquino at Rome. other night a piece of bread, with a paper attached 
to it, was found stuck in the mouth of the “ man of stone,” and on the pa- 
per was written in Milanese dialect, a couplet expressing the following sen- 
timent :—“ The ‘ man of stone’ will eat bread, when the Emperor of 
Austria shall — ey the hearts of the Lombards.” The simple sus- 
picioa of having been the author of this pasquinade was sufficient to cause 
ene unfortunate man to be thrown into gaol. 





Tue O1p Srory.—* Rassia,” says the Chinese ——g — of the 
Tomes. senegetntnd, ah Ein, a wate with China. thousand 
acres of land a safe harbour upon the west coast of Chusan are ceded 
eereetalty ty the ‘Son of Heaven’ oo 4 com 
General, wi ample diplomatic powers, nominated accepted, 
ak aed eeotiay contivunth aoe 

t, t on, 
= plomatic other provinces of the Chinese 
re.’ 





Cbess. 


PROBLEM No. 418, ny S. Loyp. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 417. 


oie 2 rege 
L Qt . 

Bee Ba Pause 
3 Qteg kts P tks P. 
eh B P mores. 
5 QtoQ B. checkmate. 


Chess match by Correspondence between’ New York and Philadelphia. 











CHLIAN. GAME NO SOTCH ‘ 
A a Pans Whe Ny Bel, 
&. RteQ?. | R tks P ch. . the R ch. 
KRe 
AS fap BE # a 2 re 
but to the inferior pong & Gieuse in the Untied 
sare pure ana from the most delicate and refresh. 
ing perfumes in use. preparation is Garden Laven- 
’ neoeak. Chemists and Druggists, 
S11 and 756 Broedway, New York. 
Post OFFICE. New Verk, being a dispute as to the 
circulation of papers claiming uncalled letters, 
tice is hereb; a ea aat the Postunaier will recsive ‘and decide epon the fact uxier 
Selon of pameone envi :0 compere ating the ite 
ey pe tye the within the range of 
tbe of this the within which evidence must be submitted, and the par.icu 
ings ofthe tyson required aed an detail to be shown, is pro 
perly and defiriely will be furnished on application ai this 
k Postmaster. 
‘The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., U.S. Steamer 
P OPT, Foe eh he ara Udice co MONDAY. the 8 of Janiary. ao wien. PM 


horse, with its tireless strength, its pulses of vapour and its heart of flame, | 
| is a glorious exponent of the creative capacity of the human mind ; and the me- 
| tallic nerves which intelligence courses over a continent, prove by every 
} of thought which traverses them, that man possesses one attribute essen- 
tially godlike, the power to annihilate space and time. But vast and important 
as have been the results of making steam and lightning the common carrier and | 
' messenger of the world, the discovery by which weak or impure blood can be 
| vitalised or restored to new vigour and purity, by means of internal and exter- 
| nal remedies is of at eetlel wy — Langs ag of table chemis- 
try, as developed and Thomas way, have pro 
might task. lie feeeun vend i > as ame 
| principle which frees the system from 
powe i beyond cal 


evens ponecnnece, 
im and e ts. | 
culation, and as he has brought 
tt pedi et hl, n 


in le comp 
t, they have compassed their highest and 


ystem 
rs of ¢ are almost 
| to bear upon all the varieties of disease, 
| known as Holloway’s Pills and Ointmen' 
holiest object. 
ae agen ed op 
consists, mai con 








motor, is after all but a su 
jal benefits, with 
' 


blessings, not their 
none so precious as Holloway’s Remedies. It is scarcely a figure of 
9, Os eernore 8 en Son, 8 Oe) OS 

nder the influence of the Ointment, the skin, however disfigured b; ptions 
or excrescences, becomes a tabla rasa, "spotless, and transparent ; and this | 
erasure of blemishes i not accomapliahen by drving back disease into the vital 
recesses of the system, but by neutralizing the morbid material 
The Pills act upon the internal fluids and organs which secrete them on 
ee They destroy the acrid particles subjected to their 
action as i 

and constant! 


i 





as an alkali neutralizes an acid ; and at the same time im 
| It would be i 
| celebrity of these twin curatives. 1 


' 








correspondence, 
that sixty corresponding clerks, of which number sixteen are accomplished lin- 
i are emplayed in condacting i He is the centre of a sanitary circle tha’ 
belts the world.— London Morning Hereid. 
FRESH VEGETABLES. 


AUG'T CASSIN & CO., 
27 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK. 
Oeneral Agents for the French Company for the Preservation and Compression of 
VEGETABLES, 
and ober Alimentary Substances. 
CHALLAT & CO., Paria, 

Purveyors of the French, British, Russiar, 

and Sardinian Armies and Navies. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 
isu COMMERCIAL COMPaNy. 





BRIT 
ESTABLISHED 1830. ' 

Cc APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $6,500.00. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS- | 

fag the Avante. Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Prompuy paid. Cali 

fornia, Australia, special risks taken. 

Wall Street. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, Actvary 


TINE.—The 
DPI RATS ie rs ns anaes St Soom 


Di UC & CO., Ap 280 Fourth Avenue 











LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller. Sev Brestarey, New 
Cc. York, Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel — All kinds of Ornamental ‘ork made to 








REST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY, 


oF 
FAMILY LINENS, SHEETINGS, 
LINEN DABASES 


BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
PLANNELS, &,, &., 
also, 

Carpets, of Every Manufacture, Rich Furniture Coverings, Curtain 

AND ALL OTHER GOODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Wd be found Wro.ssate axp Retan, at 
A. T. STEWART & CO.’8, 

broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets 





ENUINE FURS, 
G ln ROYAL ERMINE, 
SABLE, 
‘and MINK, 
fe., Ae, de, 


A. T. STEWART 4 ©O., 
Broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets 





1857. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
PALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Are pow Ready and on Bale. 
A’ MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
us, and in our best styles, an early call will secure many beautiful things that wil] run off 


before - 
Tee mock of © CASSIMERS, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted to 
be the largest and besi selected variety ever ¢: 7 on OY: 

Nos. 258, 20, and 200 Broadway, New York 


WINTER CLOTHING. 
PF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
I 


D. DEY 





12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 

BCEIVED by the Steamers and vessels rcasbos, the season, valuable Invoices of 
R Spring and Summer Goods, for EMT LEMEN R, mapy of which are the confined 
Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers aud Designers from 

MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & 
GENZRAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautifu!. 

THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD 

; they have taken the of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT 
SELECTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported 


— Variety i . 7 Make of Clothing and y ‘ 
Saber a3 rr se Por Rite PLACE 
FALL 1856. 
A &G. A ARNOUZ, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, MB BROADWAY, o 
NVITE attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen's Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of Work is the surest guarantee we can offer our custom- 
ers that their wants wil! be atiended w. 
Having purchased the interest of our Unele in the business, for so many years carried on by 








The Goods for our Fal! Stock wil! be, if possible, richer and finer than ever. We have paid 
grea: attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 


PERERA SOc RRS tractors a Pett oe 


JA Broadway. 











A Benericent Discovery.—Tae Nos.est ACHIEVEMENT OF Scrence.—The 
a Bechuana iron i i 


| “Sarat 


vel ogi to this | Prod 


t. Its usefulness | peari 
sjeed and certainty to the 


| that the cork is branded, as 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


il 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 

OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably informed 
mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’ water and salts, under the name of 
_— salts, are extensively imposed 7 the public in the Southern apd South western 
States, where persons buying these articles re and think ay | are purchas “ Congress’* 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all oO 

artificial compounds, 


water ; and the articles in this manner on the public are mostly 
entirely worthies: the effect of Congress Warer, the 
wine Coxeress Warer, freq sen! 


u 
s, and often dangerous to 
effert of them being entirely different from that of the ly 
&c., sometimes in serious permanent difficulties, 

the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 


rod ne 

y ve powers and destroying 

a incurable—the effect — no wise different from that 
ved in ordinary water—while 


DES 


Ube digesti 
f 


neither Sriping or injurious effect ir any case, 
tonic as well as curative. The Sp: 
repul 
of place—ibus 
worthless articles upon the public on the stre: 
Spring, in a jong series of years. inj 
double, for on hese spurious articles, and —— 
from use, they in future refuse the genuine Concress Waren, exppeting the 
already tried it. It is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles 

ng our names, as the old bottles and 

the purpose of filling them with their value! article and ae | AS 
Water , buy oniy of those you can rely on—Concress Water none 


“Con 


natural water."’ On writing us, we 
ordering from us dirett, enc! 
warded to any part of the world. 'e reiterate our caution, to buy 
TER only, of reliable personas, and to examine the lettering of the . 
CLARK 4 WHITE, 
Vongress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City 


- PREDRICKS TEMPLE OF ART. 
585 ‘ORK, 


y 


for- 
genuine Concress Wa- 





BROADWAY, NEW Y¥Y' 
Metropolitan Hotel. 
PROTOGRAPHS 
AMBROTYPRA, 
DAGUERRROTYPES 
HE undersigned having removed the PHOTOGR. IC department, and bis 
PARIBIAN ARTISTS, ” 
te w and Magnificent Fstablishment, 
NO. 588 BROADWAY, : 
would call the attention of the pablic, to the fact that his Galleries and the Pictures made im 


are 
SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 
Those desiring Photographs, egw or Ambrotypes, executed by Artists of 


from his old piace of business, No. 3 








would do well to call and judge for themselves. BR ‘ON ROOMS first floor, and open 
from 8 A.M., 10 OPM 
CHARLES D. FREDRICKS, 
588 B: ay, Opposite Hotel. 
FARIS & ERWIN, 
SUCCESSORS TO ROOT, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
“SS BROADWAY, 


allery has lately been refitted and furnished in a style onsur 
PuOtogRaPHs ef ever st row the < = to fall nize of life, taken dail: 
and tinished in OIL, PASTEL, of WA COLOURS. Tnene conueed the arene Sally, 

without regard (o weather, 


talenied Artists, we are to execute, 
GRA 
AM 


HIS old and well-known G 


r P 
ROT 
Need DAGUERRROTYP: 
and DA ‘EF, 


in the highest style of the Art. 


Cluzens and mireagers ore aried eee ee aes 6m eaters. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A MAGNIFICENT WORE OF ART. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR A GIFT BOOK. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, No. 34 Beckman Street, New York, 
MaS JUST PUBLISHED, 
Ds MAROARET, Ao Original Work of Art. Outline Compositions, 
Iluqrative of American ¢ er, Thirty Scenes 
A Fade of Se Sant cua Stent,” Ry Felix ©. ©. Darley, and 











from Judd’s Novel of “ Margaret, 
engraved in the first style of Art by Konrad 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 








j 
11. Ow ‘10. Pluck. 21. The I Bee. 
12 The Master. \i A glimpse at the world. = on. 
|S. Margaret annoyed by her | 12 Martha Madaline Gisborne | 3. The Marder. 
brother 18. Nimrod exhibits his humor | 24. 
| 4 Hash. ls. The Widow MO a Arrest. 
5. The Bee Hunt. 1. « in the woods # . 
16 Obed. 16. The Preacher. 5 Meets wih sym 
17 Margaret & Obeu encoun nN. 1 " 
| ter the master in the woods. | It. Brown Moll. fe 
8. Chillion. . The contest. q 
‘ ba and they | 2. Bertha Weeks. Parson W. and bis wife. 
were 2. 5 
This work is printed on beautifully Unted r, both and letter | and eleganuy 
bound tn Sa cover ef bove! design. Sie. In full Farkey moreeco, #u- 
| Tec above to ber Ube most beautiful presentation volume ever issued from the press ia. 
| any part of the . 
i 
| 


FOUND AT LAST! 

AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL! The Publishers confidently recommend 
EIGHBOR JACK WOOD, By oer or“ ee 
* @te., ete. wil ; , 
hopes," etc “ Ch | ast Se Predera mong wuichates 


baluralness, a 
one vol. Lame. $1 2. 
OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Three vols. Svo. with niform an. " 3 vole.; Coheunsr 
or Mexico, 5 vols., Pauar Il, Vols. 1. and IL; or 2 ; Miserntanies, 2 
vol., with Portrait of the Author. Mr. Prescott’s sold at $2 00 per volome in 
binding They are bound also in various elegant 

the Geologut . 


lucesteatep rhom Sc 


mA ABD 
Raward Hitchcock, DD. date President of Amherst 
"etc. ete. Inivel. ime. $12. 


By H. T. Tecxermsn. In one vol. 
and critical ot 


on Sreciat Occasions. BP 
College.) author of “ The Relix 


16. comtain bee g9 Bographies 
ay con ranklin, Commpbell, 
Cbs post), De itt NM porpleye 4 » A 4 ry De Foe, (he anther 
neon Crusoe, nent persons. bout pubject: A can, 
embrace the most distinguished names Known in our annals. penta - 


Rev. 
jon of 


In one volume, i2me. cuir wi bana Pan 2 vols.; MiscetLanras, 
inci uding " Bature,” oc ittive BA areo in various 


N 8 O0., Fablubern, 13 Winer Stdeer, Boston. 
| DIX, BDWARDS & CO, 321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 4 FURTHER SUPPLY OF 
prxcs. in GO lete Bete, from iis commencement to the present time. 30 vols., bound ia 
LA at 5 me. 
PUNCITS POCKET. FOR , with coloured 
by Leecu and Texmini. Morocco, with tuck ; price 
PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, from the 
folio volume of 


istory of What they Baw and Did in um, Germ 
funodonans Go. vol., price a Eeennty Goel 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. hy ‘an P Wih Notes 
J y ; 5 an Anumat Pawrer. N 
Raust. A series of Twenty-seven Piciores, taken from Drawing by J. B. uv 





and many Caricatures, 


of Mr. Puxcu. By Joan 
Price 

Gwhaeriand ond Tale By Rees 

"im full eloch. iat ecco 


Natu- 
al #o. 


Price, $10. 
“If any praise from me can add ‘0 


ihe ularity of this charming " reat 
P tn ~ Y slacere adisai ot ie x reme Tees SF 
mrable accuracy ledge o' ereat sindied animals d 
my life, perhaps my testimony as vo ibe of the artist’s treatment of Seripture Ilus- 
mop beve pee influence." —Sir . 
THE Ho Y OF 81K IMA, UMB. ity the Author of the Hem or Revcurrs, 
‘ully Jilustraved with Cuts, from Desigus by J. B. Small. 40., cloth, gilt, 


Fane oo to versal Exhibition of 1806. With Illus- 

worlene a 2 Onn Lamno., Pp conte. 
OF AM WORDSWO)! A . By Wnutam Paxton Hoop. 
Foss Ove... Gree ‘The object of the is io present a coherent view 
of the life of the his own records of jane Stsetions, bonnd together by she 
ep 3 is here much of Wordsworth’s 
pn eg oe EA phy), 
~te BOK cor IMs AQUaRICX,. SE tea ey A 
tons on the and management, in all scasona, of collections of ma- 


cents. : 
ARDS & CO.’ Catalogue of their Publications and Imported Books will be sent, 


eke 























HOLDERMANN. to qoanected with Vupiie Liveries, Llavecy, Suteuiie ene Sechaniey’ - 
. be yy IS 5 outst beads genera tate fas 5 Clubs, &e., or any other will ag ‘eis wah to recive the 
lately returned from Paria, where he made of the latest and saine. DI ARDS & O0., No. 321 Breadway, N. Y. 
Wealy setae nee reve for Balin, Bridal Parares, Peathers, and ai kinds of Meavenntes stan 
ses fas further vege nave to inform the ladies mate wh thomas: | W “taeeonee "Sinden 
Pe fa et of Antineiat | York, Agents for the sale gf my GUNS fn the Y - Genneltny man. 
“ws ¥ 4 
SS ee ae Po ey a 
TAILORING, 1857. Femi (ornate aucalfwo sons eradue wihing 8 copy wil please send her nes aed 
GEORGE P. FOX has to his aaa ‘WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London, 
house and jot, No. 47 Amity street, ex- and Newtown, Birmingham. 
actions and unenviable trammels of a Broadway landlord, at a saving in favour of his custom. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden New ¥ Agents for W. 
68 i ee ee The general pasceoutenty the GREEN 5s GED maeiee SF, - se io Goods, Jans, Pistols, and 
esiablishment to be decidedly superior to any of his former on Broadway. ee cnay diag in oo ery ten . . 
AND CHOICE FANCY Presents | J)R, LEVETT, Dentest, No. 12 respectively calls 
Nee ae ae ban et ee - the attention of ‘the Zo ot aadampreea ik for 
HEGEMAN, CLA 40o., Art Teeth, remarkab! ix ines moos 8 in of matiication, 
Nos. 165, 273, 51] and 755 Broadway. | and v to the ordinary Suction in well for the continuous gum. 
It is truly worth the atiention of those or requiring Artificial Teeth to exemine this 
OFFICE OF THE OF TAXES—New Court 32 ppt Sy ny . Teeth removed by the benumbing application 
‘Chamber Street— —In conformity with an ery recent . 
April ta, I notion ‘0 all tax payers who have omitted 9 their taxes for M. LEVEii, Dei ist, No. 12 Place, near Broadway. Established 1835. 
the year that unless the same is paid to me at my office, on or before the day of Janu 
ary, I proceed to collect the same cy an addition of interest at the rate of twelve per S Ble preparation is sx 
per annum, from the 16th day of last to the os .. uracted from bya ripeiple 
YH. BOW. _ of Taxes. in a highly concentrated n, by vegetable protunts th the pre. 
= 0 eee am Reet, eee py SE PI FA 
PILLS.—The miid cure sores, cutaneous 
HIORKQaeARre PabtaThe meh ree heron cprenten of shee |S sttac re ot ue esata oe oa 
ae of adults. Sold at the manufactories, No. 8) ee 244 Strand, ' and sold by A. B. & DP. SANDS, Druggiste, 100 Fulton Street, N.Y. 
London ; and by al! druggists, a: 3 cen:e, and 624; cents, and $1 per box Seld by Draggists ceveral'y 








WILLIAM COBB'S 


ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND FAMILY COOKINF RANGES 








WITH WATER | 








ST. PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


When to any saint I pray, Thongh till then I bad not heard 


backs and hot t ttached for heati arlors, dining rooms, &e andry | Tt shall be to Saint about him, ere a third 
Senses. Cast Iron sew Holes, Broil Ovens, Cake ¢ riddies. “sinks also, Steam Tables. He “pe the bi Of @ litre my 
Coffee gad Tee Urns ; Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitehen Furniture Depot, 33 West Broad EK me ong good All saints elsé¢ were in eclipse— 
"Fas wort fsbegt is eth Pres x meee 
Portable G o the enda: 
Mancfacturer of Portable Gas Works va f =a aL. 
rECTS: —The Mayor, Aldermen Commonaity of the Twas in Ney Tos near Vanciuse Poet never drew fi 
ton, hereby give ae that it is their int rediion to have orenes, in their said 


ory. aA baal s, for the ofachief aud general Market, together with Counci 
cies wey lags, fe eg of 


the Ist RCH next 


eath, the he object being to render the p 
in view, however, ® modious and Soy arranged 
. ir own one and ju as to arr 
Sidines and ely my gine! += The spare ground not raqitred for market p 

for shops, such shops (o form part of a genera 
ubl <ibinge, Det nat to be ineisded in the 
Gouneil Chamber and J. ~ lic Offices + 
Clock st See ™ having a airee’, ‘and another 


general - 
a separate batting. with Bet! an 
on the Market pla 


be Substantially built of Stone, or white Brick, faced poy orpament ed with 


A 2 pia of ie ground, for the site of the buildings, will be seen at the office of the City Ea 





Competitors wil! inscribe on their plans a motto, and an Envelope 


, Containing t the Competitor, to be addressed to the undersigned 
The following premiums will nbs given for the three most approved designs — as 

Recon! 75 

Third » - 
The City Council reserve the right ef retaining ¢ el Lg premium, should the Architect whose 

Pian is approved of, be employed to execute the & 
yedex 

City Hal By ons THOS. BEASLEY, City Clerk 


|, Hamilton, H 
Dee. 11, Laas. 


the whole NOT TO EXCRED Tue SUM OF £30,000, 


Irposes, 


design in connedt fe m with 


th same mot'o on the 


the Rhone I toand a saint 


1 Gifted wilh & wondrous juice Rest he gave me aad refection— 


Potent for the worst worat comps nt; eapegestien— 
‘Twas at Avignon that first Sonened images of sorro’ 
In the witching hour of thirst— Fetes ya a of the (vad morrow — 
t To my brain the knowledge came “ny Ae 
Of this b Catholic’s name Feith n aadlies good at last 


blessed 
Forty miles of dust that day 
Made me welcome Saint Pera. 
This Wine, so happil. i penesrrized by the poet, is one of the best growths of the Rhone, and 
is characterized by ~g elicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour eet ped the odour of the 
violet and raspber av excelient dinner Wine, and indepe: its ular prestige, 
1 | Possesses intrinsic ye Hy far beyond any Champagne sold at the mame price. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, Sole Consignee, 44 Beaver Street, New York 
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January 





SE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY I8 NOW PREPARED TO 


SELL 
over TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES of Farming Lands, in tracts of #0 acres and upwards 
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j AGNE. 
HEU ADERSIGNED. 8 ere Manes IN THR UNITED STATES roe. an SALE or 
the Champagne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE @ FILS, Runes, announce 
to the trade ont the pablie g generally that be has maite a arrangements ‘with the the following — 
| exclusively, for the sale Wine -— 
A Sreizems 4 €O.; N. BLOO 


DGOOD , BININGES 4 DE wires BURKHALTER & 
ot AVER &é Ww. 8 


A. WHITLOCK & RWIN; CHESTER BRIGGS ; 
izN. D Pee. TER ; J. & W. GEERY; PARK @ TIL vORD. J.B. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 


| After careful comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he has, by their advice 
and assistance, selected a Wine to be known as 


THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY 
| whieh will be J many in all respects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 








MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARRIAGES. 
BSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR ELE 


HE st 








ga’. Family Barouches, Coaches, Caleches, Coupes, Rockaways, the latest styles 
and patterns, manufactured by themselves and warranted Fi ret eb nee car inane of every de 
scirption made to order MOTT & « No. 680 Broadway 








PRONOUNCED 


PATENT, STARCH 
Ceed tr Queen Victoria's Laundry 
BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS 
Finest Starch she ever used. 
ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, ac 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Stree!, NY 
Sole Agent for the U ait ed Sta 


~~ A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE OF NATURE. 


HEN WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD SUNENEES uae NATURE HAS PROVIDEL 
us we eo a ys ty by o which « * impurities of the 


AND ro 


SOLD BY 


thrown, and «« frome Get RANDRETH 8 PILLS you can put your pains 
and colds into ‘this rot = | oY as more to cure you than by any o’ber method ia 
Ul 
a wo mauliions ke of the United States have mee pe BRANDRETH PILLS, 
and have often been pea By feces when ev —— ne has f 
Sold at No 43 Canal t hereat” four doors from Soren est w at 5 c= a eo box, with direc 
tlons ; No. 46. on Street, No. Dyott & Sons, Philad belpbia and 


by respectable medicine dealers generally. 
c's ELIXIR CALISAYVA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, 
D py ty ty =P ee sand | ts Prepared ealy by 


ufaet 0 xin ‘or GARUS, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIA waa Bice and tb Fearth Avense 








BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 


HIS Is STRONG LABGUAGS, Ris pos.eP Pe aoree HAIR DYE, (RECENTLY 


improved) was late Mechanic's Fair, held in Boston, 
(among whom was Dr Hayes, the et Salk coe, e posto: aud Binte essayer) who awarded it the 


PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


es on exhibition from al! poreas we Union 


over the cholerst ate Dyee Its unparalle! 
ingreciedis * nou 


superi 


no We cout 


A: Ween a Raltimare, of 


BE 


system can be 


the market ‘om the long experience and large means of Messrs. Rowart, Pere & Fus, 

their deaire to 4 nt a Wine which shall meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels per- 
suaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the wuneteees of this wine, and recom- 

mends the same to his customers and friends. ELETTA, 58 New-street 











N Excel! ent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly ~ecommended for oy tA a 

IMPERIAL O peny — An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 

this Market. $1000 Ess 

OTA a, ase u NEARY” 3S FINEST BRANDIES. $6 00 per gallon. $15 0 per dozen. 


Warra: a prose 20 penet 
att © cid “4 4 ry DRT. Bottled in Oporto, 1448. $12 09 per dozen 
OWN ALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy ‘will do well to try 


~ dy 
ws Bamee BN RAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT. SCOTCH AS STILTON CHEESE, &c 
For Sale by RTHUR bmg ALL, Wine Merchant, 
) 7 William-street, New York 


ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 


T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
laced on draught this well known English Ale, brewed in ne Trent, and re: 

fully solicit the patronage of those who are acquainted with its 
ies a G. MENDUM, 


| STANDARD ay 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 


th 





wholesome q 
Tine Vv vaults, 18 Wall Street 











Jou% J. STAFF, 333 and 360 Broadway, offers for sale, 
Fine Old Wines. Ales and Porters. 
Madeira, Sherry, london xxx brown stout Guiness’ XXX brown a. 
Port, Rantern Philadel's Muir & Sons’ aamer 
Claret, } =] Ou bv ny Seoteh ale ¥ oungers 
a", ueures alkirk’s do "s Fast Indie ales 
wos 4 Ywrandies ok and ish Whiskey, Jamaica Rum, ‘Holle Gin, and Monongahela 


Alen » Herter aad Champagne Cider, put up for export and country trade 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
} NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACK, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad ‘ nd at 





Station 


Ority consisie a hair, not destructive, as others are YONKERS 
nt 7 DS Fa, tw Sed. Is stale aad dyes the nate any oar Directly opposite the Dep 
fequi brows ton deep Sey encingion virect. 3 AVE CONSTANTLY ¢ ON HAND, A oreen ror SALE EVERY N 
an st fatfapgth 4 Yoox of zo B&D. aa es —™& of Fine Groceries, ine Inding Pt ty OM Wines allt hermont abr ed 
brands including their nM AX SUTAINE, All the different varieties 
w ie c it Co. Pearl seat; Champagne, | 
nes & Park siete sry 20. on, of Havil: and Hock Wines. 
snada—os 








Se tn aw ‘Or pa} he Oo. ; in ,~ ime, Savage ba] ern ot all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 
a ae isoal ; Joe ‘te ra: Lyma: yan Bachar & bat wim — r, an the different kinds of Pickles, sraee, os, Cotoupe. Mustard. Sweet Otl, Sardines, &e. 
rough # street, and 87 and 58 Crown sireet, bimsbury Senare, | London , and of agents neoughout pha yo — Provisions, including their Celebrated Buxuxetos Hams, West 
the w SHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
restored to wie they oer free of —— to all parts of both of the above places, and all the neigh- 
SUFFERERS.— —f eines SC lergyman, restored tu '¥ adjacent ¢! 
hea! ys, A years of nervous suffering. os anxio' 
knowao the mpeane of rect, the ev. ° SOHN 


M DAGNALL, No. 8 


2 eee (free) thet gr bet prescrip used 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY D 





’ Hall, Nos. 176 and 176 Pearl 


Dona, Eo ceanea ing Reveiy a 
Bevrade Joi PRINTING and wt LiTHOGR AP 


RAPHY oxcewet' at low rates. 


Cards, Cireulars, 
merchants are invited to ea. 


low cash prices every 
u . 


and all articles usually kept by 


YEING 
Office, 3 and 5 John Street, New York, 
Teo Doors fom Broadway. 
D*. RIBBONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND vapoy GOODS OF EVERY DESC peer eper. 
Their su "4 “ yle of Dy Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments is widely known. 
ORAPE 8 dyed the brilliant or more grave colours. All kinds Hi SHAWLS, 
CURTAINS, £c cleaned or redyed. G 





Nos. 3and 5 John Street, Two Doors from Broadway 





DID Sars BIBLES.—The Subscriber has 





SPLE dust received 
« large invoice of the mest beaaulul and Bibles ever to which 
tly laste lavites Attention. | They are well adapied for r weading gifts “Hik Hook OF Invented and : 
tomo plaio and elegant binding, anda my t of standard Taro URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCR THEY aan eee CED, THEY HAVE 
LOGICAL AND Sesser anes ag YY suitably bouad for librar resents SUVENILES become so great * Seeme with the public, one r recom them to another, that 
in great variety. THOS, N. STANFORD, (hare (Late hanford 2 ’ ewer ) No. 687 Broad wa: sales have increased tol ranges per annum. ai cone te that my range is constructed on 
ie Land Grochuntenk sae oe secur! a Uy Eat ration at the lowest 
possivle cost. MO 4 
JOHN MUNROE &@ CO., | 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
PARIS, 


xe. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
RANT LETTE EDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. A180, CIRCULAR 
Lnesliae the prine!pal towns aad cities o: 
fT inrrain ae 8 CORTES A tus 
a A ALN, A. 
DART An SPAIN. — Pate SWEDEN 
ATHENS STANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CATRO 
BRYROUT, JERUSALEM, fe., ke 


in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 


Oftice 
BILLS ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 6 days’ sight, for sale ta sums to 
mw 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


Hare 2 


Saltpetre, continue ye a bag well Known br: 
Electric, Indian Rife, and Kentucky Rite Powder, 
IN KEGS AND ot onan ye 


reveaiatetion a full assortment of qua 
ve sat 


The standard of hes: rapatation 3 iis the wort 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed ny na a work: 
“Vor Sale by the principal dealers, and also of the Company in this el 


Ne. #9 Wall, corner of Water § 


A. EB. DOUGLASS, Secretary. AZARD, Presiden! 





REDUCED THEIR PRICES, a4 SORREEPOND, WITH THE REDUCED 


accessor 10 the business of J. 1. Mott, 
N and 385 Water Street, N. Y 





ILL 
a ee s per Year. 
BSCRIP’ FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL Sawer AT EES, “ARE SUPPLIED TO 
subseribers in the CITY. oO an of the United States or Canada, 


Universal ewspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELF 


ARTHUR WILLMER, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 107 Fulton Street oa Floor), New York 
19 South John Street, Livrerpoo! 


A 


from 











NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING ———— 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST Faeutc M for the above Articles id's 
Fair—and constantly va hand a and well assorted Stock of RODS, Antivieiat 
BATE, TROUT FLIES, &c., &e., of every vertaty, which he is able to supply oa the most lil 
| ral terms 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will Gnd it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stock before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
| N. B—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
| ermen to be the best Batt for TroWing ever invented. 





NEW WORLD FIRE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW 


| OFFICE, 33 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) 














Cash C. $200,000. 
GLENN, RPA trate ome emer emai oe. PS ogee oe eh Hm oe 
at ¢ terms as similar in ul uy 
‘The abore to close a consignment, be sold in lots cab paneianere ot at London cost 
ALEXANDER COHEN, 61 Broad Street Pane 4 Emme! Gabriel Mead, = apis, Edward Whitehouse, 
n urman srael © 
©. Townsend FO Geo, Griswold, J , Jr., 
Ww Pre ow v—#, Berets yy — By ve —_ he ~ ames M. Wilson, 5 Arthur teary : 
Beals, Seal [resses, Stamps, ror Pisses, Envelopes, ae A, a. Chas. M. Coanolly, fae. 4 Swan Ceartee Ly 
DUNCAN. SHERMAN & COMPANY ‘ M. Groves Sam. A. Warner, Alfred J. Cipriaut, Richard Hardt, 
4 ong ; tina f Mor _— he P Yemen i Pell, ; tousdee 
. PS }. 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK | = A“ EXP TERSON’ Secretary big ey Pree 
Iaeue Cireular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in al! the 
Principal Cities of the World. SECURITY FIRE COMPANY, 
| 


Also 
cue. PEABODY 4 ©O., of London , and fo 


Mercantile Credits for BU Be., on 


ROPE, 
INDIA, Cults, oe & 





‘& OO", or on the ORIENTAL 


Of the of New York. 
OFFICE, 3l PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 


ic 











BR ‘AND AG : pores s Company tasures emi of all kinds agains! Loss and Damage by fire, on as favour 
Canton ym Singapore able terms as similar Lastitutions ia this City 
Hoag Kong Madras | pinzctoas. 
Credits for Australia on the Bank of New South Wales, of London. | Walker Joseph Lawrence, Rdward Baward Haight. BM. Fibitiock, 
tt eo AND AGENCIES aT wil F. Mor, Jas. GU. Garner, Robdt. ny ha 
AITLAND AND NEWCA Hanter River | John y. R P. Braff, Wan Bi Birdsall, Jr., Wm. Allen . 
ISBANE AND IPSWICH... a Moreton Bay. | Rdward Wi LBW Wm. H. Hussey, H. Beyer, 
VICTORIA BRANCHES Robert L. Case Kawa D. Cromwell, Jr. EK. W. Corties, 
Melborne Geelong Kyneton Wm. Deanistoun. E. J. Donnell, Chas. BE. Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 
CASTL EMAINE Mount Alexander. | Rdwd. Merritt, Jona R. Willis, Joha D. Warren, Garp 
RST AGENCY — Bendigo ore urns Soke Alon, Mathew Michell, David . 
y NCY _ . Y 
= OVENS AGENCY T SW. BIRDSALL, Secretary JOSEPH WALKER. President 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO 
TO & ™ ° es 
REMITTANCES ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. OF_L ON 
(Late National Loan 
SU hi tanhgra, Landon, from El upivaris, payable ow demand, Me Orrice oF Tas GENERAL AguSTs rom rar Usrtee Stares 
tn any part of the Uni Bank of Rg joven, and Drafts of any 
of fhe Ragin Ba Res cs Meg CO. 54 WallStreet | T Fianiak, bap bese chenaed ig an acc of Vectaumean teeta tee tenek 





BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, ee Water St » New York. 


Issue Bax& ov Cuartestow Bills on 
‘ARK OF LIVERPOO! 
ia sums of One Fouud | Searing ape 





es | 
upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exauann, Ine | 


Rtioxa L 4 F ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Life Assurance oa the 





Joba J. Palmer Robert J. Dilloa. Caleb Barstow, 
Lan, SCOTLAND | ames Boorman, ©. Edward Habied’ B, FP. Wheelright. 
aco Oo ee Solara 
BROTHERS . . 
NO. 59 atta ty NEW YORK. aber J. Bites L nen See Sane 


Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world 


Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet e tithe Ouse, Wall New ¥. 
very Tl Street, 4 =e. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYARLE IN CANADA, WIt 
or agencies, aad when 





and ils pardon and 
r a ano a ne 2 William Street, New York 


La bo BANK by 4 BRITISH 
— for, collected 


Treland, Scotiand, | 


where all connected with the Society's 


emi atepatge of prom nvm a 


attention to parties ta cases of vel, pps 


All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, ‘aaa ion sage 
| and paid witha reference 19 Landon 
The Medical Examiners meet at the Office in W. between | and 2 o'clock, P. M. 
A aganauras FUND bands Comptroller 
no ork, for the ret = = 
16. p, {General Agents. 
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an 
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$ 
fit 
Aline 


“ 


more than hy a to 
ion, especially in view of the facilities tirnisbed 
a ign which eo the operations of which are not interrupted by 


or the frost of w 
“PRICE J AND TERMS ‘Or "PAYMENT —The pe will vary from 85 to $25, 
locality, quality, &e. Contracts for deeds ve made 

ty wp ye) yt Sh 


a 


i 
E 


is 
low 


according 

during the year 1866, stipulating the 

R The frst to become d aoe S ee seuss 
—_ the Others anoually thereafter The last t wit! become 
due at the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Laterest will be 

only three per cent. per auoum. As a security to the performance of the contract, 

two years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be underswod that at least 

tenth of tae land purchased shall yearly be b: at under culu vation. y+ 7 

L credit price will be deducted for cash. The Company's construction bends will be recetved 


“READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can be set up in a fow days, can be ob 


. 
f 
$a 


ie 


i 


tained from responsible waens. —They will be 12 feet by B feet aivided imo one living and 
three rooms, and will cost complete set on ground ¢ 2 the 

$150 in ah. antl exclusive of tri ‘eer oe batting may be contracted for a: propor 
Uonate ee The Company w eae the materials for such bul 


lidings over thetr read 
arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the 
rompany’s inede with Soest materials, agricultural tools, and an our 5 of periaane te ony 


jeved that the credit, and low rate of int for these Lands. 
enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to male himself 
t before all the purc money becomes due. In the mean ‘ rapid setue 
pop OT Bid — yon bene age Pye ty a 
an ita, to give um 
lands. Ctreulars, couahed a of successful farming, signed 
and well known farmers living in the neighbourhood Railroaf’ lands, hd t the 
pane ae of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, &e , by con 
ag jouer taforma'iouw ll be cheerfully given, oa application, et-her Dersoually or 
y to 


letter, = ‘eagtan ‘rench, or 
OuN WILSON, Land * Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


of th 
Office ta Tilinols Cen Rail 





lroad Depot , Chicago, TL. 

T= ATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF sun AGE.—Mr. 
KENNEDY, of Roxour, ae Seperored in one of our common p ure weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND Of HUMOUR. frou the worst Serot tin down to the common Pim 


ple, ‘ic has tried i a over eleven bundred and never failed e: in twe cases (beth 
urs). He has now in his possession over (wo hundred certificates of its value, ald 
— pi | miles of Boston. 
bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth.—One to (bree bottles will cure the worst kind of 
pimples on the face.—Two or three bottles will mows the worst kind of biles. — — 3-4 
eure the worst canker in the mou‘h and stomach. —Three to five bottles will ¢ 
or two wotties will eure ell humour in the eyes —Two botlles willeure 
of the ears and blotches pote hair. —Four to six bottles wil! care corrupt and 
ulcers. —One bottle will cure tions of the tin mos or three botiles will cure 
cure the mast 


care ran 


wigouty i ta 
it taken 
Nothing ooks 


in the y ae oo it 
no ifs nor ands, ha’s about it, sutting some cases bu 
sand les oo, 0 ts he vistany of Sauiee. T tnow the o@vets of it Ele enn 
of the greatest c nes over, Seno ta Macenchystias T gave it to ae 
T have seen poor, pan y dren, whose flesh Wasson « 
state of emit yy one bottle. 
‘ho are vaunject toa ba dick headache, one bottle will ov cure it. It 
and Some who have taken |i have been cosiive for 
<f Where the ne bet it works me bs but where 
ment of the unctions of pature t will cause very ag reelings, 
ra always disappear four days toa 
the contrary, weolliesiuien ioaeen ou will 
me of the most exwareges® encomi/ ums 
No = +. + ya Eat the best enough of it 
anntac 


can get, and 
Price $1. DONALD CENREDY, Lw Warren stree Souguy. 
‘ott & Sons, Philatelphia « te Geocke ey- 


AGENTS ~Charies Rize. New York ; iJ W.. Dy 
ser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago ¢, Bulfalo ; igen 4, Brother, Torante , 


B. Moor 
Joha Birks, Montreal: Joka Weight & Co., ‘usd larter street, New Oriea 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO. 
,. 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS a caravan OREGON aa THE SANDWICH Is- 
LA yt eame! Sth and Wh of »ach mon’ 


y the Mail St rs of the 
Zlifornis, Oregon, and the Sandwich Telauds for sale ai all times 


on. RAVANA AND MOBILE OGILE. Carrying the 2 MatevEt? 0 
For QUAKER CITY, RW. Suvreube Bes leaves N. 


oa the ie maa 3 MOBIEN on the @Bad of each ®t 
SMITH & PATRICK Agents, 6! Wallstreet. 





is 
feel yourself like a new person. 
it that — man listened to 











STEAM TO GLASGOW. 
Anchor Line of Steam Packet Ships. 
UNITED KineDOM 2,008 Tons Co 
JOmN BELL 





Jas. ALEXANDER, 





. we oo + Tous 7 Hew 
whe ait w accommoda!ion all classes of 
1 Clyde vuilt Iron Serew Seumabip TAM PEST. yo ~T- pod scagers, The 
rom New York to bane on Wednesday, 2ist of Jeneney, 1857 
. $80 | Second Cabin P: ‘ 30 
oa meerage 
nd found in a liberal supply of well ed proviaions 
For Freight or So. apply © FRANCIS 3 McDONALD & CO 
& Broad Street, New York. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S SPLENDID [RON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are iatended to Sail as follows 


From Philadelphia From Liverpoo! 
Cuy of Balumore Jaa. 1) City of Manchester Jan. 4 
Jan. 15| City of Baltimore ia. B 
City of Washingtoa Jan 2%| Kangaroo Fed. ul 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
Prom ee or New York Prom Liverpoo 
Cabin, ia Two Berth -rooms 989 | Cabin, in Two Berth State rooms 4 gu.neas. 
Cabdia, in Three do. State rooms 5 | Cabdia, in Three do. State rooms 





Cabin, in Forward State-rooms 85 | Cabin, 2s Forward S'a‘e rooms 


Rte w. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGRRA— A. timed number of Third Class Passengers will be 
taken, and found im as much as required: From Philedelphia, $30 , from BS 
a Passage be issued here (o parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
ends, at corresponding ra’ 
he. ae ed with improved wa‘ertight compartments, and each vessel 
caiog an appr a from 21 up wards.—All aren Foe Bega: or Panage. apply to 
m will be oy ae with and wr. we 
JOHN G. DA Li Hae see Pulte 
SABEL & CoRris 4a 
THE GLASGOW AND NEW YORE STEAMSHIP Co.'s 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS, 





momeueee, 32m Tees Wm. Cumming, r 
a ‘ons Robert Craig, commande - 
JLASGOW, ibe Tons Joha Duacaa, commander 
Are appointed to sail 
. | NEwyorRs, W y.. January EDINBURGH. ‘Srey 7. 10, at geen. 
| SEAS Saturday, January 3, at noose. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, February li, at noose. 
Rates or Passace 
From Glasgoe Prom New York. 
First Class ; .... 5 guimeas | Pirst Class so 
St , found with cooked pro ne, found with cooked provi 
8 guineas ane 


Reser stargte™ ached each eam 


for Prag or Pansage palin ee Gnd sally taken 


THE BRITISH AND N. A R M. STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK To LIVERPOOL 


J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N.Y 










Chief Cabin Passage af Cabin Passage 5 
Chief Cabia uf Second once 
Passage key seo 
PERSIA, v2 op |S G. Lorr. | CANADA,..... 
ARABIA... J. Stowe. ~ . Suaswos.| AMERICA, Capt 
NIAGARA, OPA |. Larres. 
Me carry a clear white yy 1, SS oa 
CANADA. Lane, leave Boston. .. We Bist 
EUROPA, ve N. York, Weanestay, Th 
: on, Wednesday, Jan. léth 
- York, wi . Ze. 
= : A Bae. 
- pea Weanestay' Pee. 11a. 
“ &. York, Wednesday, Feb. 1s: 
* Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2b 














